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CHAPTER XX. ~ *}} 
ESTHER’S VISION IS BLURRED. 


*T am late,’ he said easily. ‘I was unavoidably detained.’ 

He greeted Esther with a courteous bow, bending down to 
kiss his wife, who lay passive. Then he stepped back a pace to 
examine her. 

*Marvellous!’ he exclaimed. ‘A miracle!’ 
| It was doubtful whether he saw any sign of the agitation which 

had torn her to pieces but a minute since. Certainly in less than 
that same minute Alice had demonstrated to Esther her resource 
as an actress. She said in a languid voice, hardly recognisable : 

‘What detained you, Harry ?’ 

He had not a glimmering of the truth, not a grain of under- 
standing wherewith to perceive that a great issue was at stake. But 
Esther felt instinctively that he was being tried for her patient’s 
She could have struck him, when he answered in a complacent 

awl : 

“The Duke of Helmsdale called upon some important business.’ 

‘What?’ The monosyllable was icy, but Harry never noticed 
that. He began his rigmarole of an explanation. And with every 
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word he uttered he was thinking to himself that the duke had been 
extraordinarily civil and obliging. This august person was his land- 
lord in Sutherland from whom he leased a forest and a salmon river, 
The fishing tenants, working together for almost the first time in the 
history of Scotland, had erfitreated the duke to remove all nets and 
machines from the mouth of the river, in the hope of improving the 
angling. The duke had been kind enough to call upon our paladin, 
whom he recognised as the most important of these tenants. The 
vexed question, really one of ways and means, had been thoroughly 
thrashed out between them. It was entirely a matter of LSD, 
The duke would do his part, but the tenants would have to dive 
deep into their pockets. In conclusion, the great man had very 
justly observed: ‘If you want your fun you must pay for it,’ 
Extremely sound that! For Harry’s part he was willing to pay his 
shot. He always had been willing. 

“Is that all?’ 

“We had a word or two about the stags. Helmsdale is going 
in for winter feeding on rather a large scale. There, again, if you 
want heads you must fork out. The duke and I were of one mind 
on that.’ 

Alice glanced at Esther, who committed the unpardonable sin 
of nurseship. By all the unwritten laws of her profession, she 
should have dissembled. But she couldn’t. Between the two 
women passed a long, silent look of perfect understanding. 

Each realised the hopelessness of reproach, or of speech at all. 
The duke’s errand had been of supreme importance ; nothing, 
except possibly a raging toothache, could have induced our paladin 
to shorten the august visit. 

* Of course, I couldn’t get rid of him. I knew I should be late, 
but I said to myself you were too sensible to worry. As I was 
starting, the parson of St. Ethelred’s came bothering round about 
some foolery connected with the unemployed. I bundled him out 
of the house pretty quick. Then I jumped into the motor—and 
here I am. Now, my dearest, tell us about yourself. You look 
charming, fresh as paint ! ’ 

“It isn’t paint,’ said Alice. 

Esther went into the bedroom, softly closing the door. As she 
passed Harry, she said: ‘ Don’t let her get up, Lord Camber!’ 

‘Oh ! you can trust me to look after her.’ 

An uninitiated observer, hearing him and beholding him, 
noting the pleasant, genial inflection of his voice, and the pleasant 
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smile upon his comely face, would have said, ‘ What a good fellow ! 
What a capital chap!’ 

As Esther went out of the room, she thought to herself: ‘ And 
I might have married him !’ ; 

When, a quarter of an hour later, she came back into the sitting- 
room, her compassion for her patient had swelled to preposterous 
proportions. And, already, she seemed to perceive a change. 
Alice’s renovation had been an amazing bit of work; but Esther 
no longer regarded it with satisfaction. Indeed, she looked at Alice 
as she was in the habit of looking at some gown when it returned 
from the dyer’s. The gown appeared to be as good as new, but it 
wasn’t. The first shower would play the deuce with it. Alice was 
not nearly as good as new, and the first shower had done perceptible 
mischief. 

‘Time’s up,’ said Esther, trying to speak cheerily. Napier had 
insisted that this first visit should not exceed fifteen minutes’ 
duration. 

Harry took leave of his wife tenderly, but he did not dispute the 
doctor’s fiat. Nor did he plead for just five minutes more. In the 
passage, alone with Esther, he expressed his gratitude to her hand- 
somely, but his face had lost its expression of smug complacency, 
when he whispered— 

‘She will become as strong as ever, eh ?’ 

‘Mr. Napier will tell you it’s too early to affirm that.’ 

‘I’m going to see Napier now. She looks wonderful ! ’ 

‘I wish you could have seen her half an hour before you came.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

She repressed a smile with difficulty when she saw how sensitive 
he was about anything that concerned himself. In her tone he 
had caught a sublimated note of censure. He continued: ‘ Surely, 
I made it plain that I was unavoidably detained—didn’t I ?’ 

“Unavoidably ? ’ 

“Helmsdale was extraordinarily civil and obliging. One can’t 
kick out a duke like——’ 

‘Like a bothering parson fussing about the unemployed ? 
Certainly not!’ 

“You are as fond as ever of your joke, Esther.’ 

“Nurse, please! I have nothing left but my sense of humour.’ 

“By Jove, you look wonderfully handsome in a nurse’s kit. 
Well, Peach will turn up this afternoon, and I’ll drop in to-morrow 
at the same time.’ 

L0—2 
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Esther went back into the sitting-room to meet Alice’s enormous 
eyes fixed upon her in piteous interrogation. She crossed to the 
sofa, knelt down, took her patient’s hands, and said softly : 

‘Don’t speak! Let me tell you what is in my mind.’ 

She paused to pray for the right words. Esther had never lost 
faith in prayer; she believed that when her prayers were not 
answered, the fault lay with her: she had not prayed fervently 
enough. 

Stroking Alice’s pretty hands, she began in a beguiling voice: 
‘I have seen women beaten by their husbands, kicked brutally, 
maltreated in every possible way; and these same women have 
never known what it is to lie in a decent bed, to eat decent food, 
or to wear decent clothes. There are thousands of them here in 
London. You have so much, Lady Camber, don’t let the one little 
thing that is missing poison your life and his.’ 

* You call it a little thing.’ 

‘ Nearly all men are engrossed in what interests them, and nearly 
all men are slaves to convention.’ 

“ He never gave me half a chance,’ Alice continued vehemently. 
“If he’d allowed me to be myself I might have gone down with 
the best of °em. Society wants to be amused. If it’s amused, it 
doesn’t care a hang whether you are born in a cottage or a castle. 
It hates dull women, and quite right too. I was dull to please him. 
I tried hard to behave myself on his account. I knew I was making 
a mess of it. I’ve been a damned fool. If I’d gone on my own, if 
I'd danced and mimicked off the stage as I used to do on, I should 
have had a success. And what drives me perfectly wild is the 
thought that in the end he’d have been jolly well pleased. And 
then, you know, he packed my people off to America. I thought it 
was so noble and generous of him, but, of course, he was ashamed 
of em. I missed mother and the kids most awfully. He said that 
Lady Matilda would be a mother to me. Funny, that, eh? My 
mother’s worth two of her. He hasn’t a notion that I’m a sort of 
hateful freak to his little mumsie and always will be.’ 

“ You’ve shed a good many tears in the last four years ?’ 

‘ Bucketfuls.’ 

‘ Try smiles for a change, and be what you used to be, gay and 
amusing—natural, in a word.’ 

Alice pondered this fora moment. Then she said slowly : ‘It’s 
worth trying ; but you see I know now that he doesn’t really love 
me; and I suspect he never loved me, I—I flattered him into 
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marrying me. I laid it on pretty thick, and he wallowed in it. 
Don’t you think for a minute that I’d have married him, if I 
hadn’t believed that he cared for me; but he didn’t—he didn’t. 
He never cared for anybody except himself.’ 


During the afternoon the faithful Peach duly appeared. Since 
her translation from dresser to maid she had assumed a gentility 
which sat comically upon her hard, whimsical face. In moments of 
excitement she relapsed into cockneyisms and the free speech of 
the theatres and halls. From the first moment of meeting, her 
manner with Esther was that of the jealous, hypercritical servant 
whose nose is badly out of joint. Esther saw that she was devoted 
to her mistress. 

Alice, unfortunately, being tired out, received her old watchdog 
without effusion, and became peevish when the affectionate animal 
began, so to speak, to paw her and lick her face. 

‘That'll do, you stupid old thing! Don’t fuss!’ 

Esther perceived that Harry’s indifference was likely to be paid 
back, plus interest, to Peach, who was positively overwhelmed by 
the change in her mistress. 

‘Never saw vou look better,’ she declared, ‘never! What you 
want now is a little cheerful serciety.’ Sbe glanced at Esther, and 
tossed her head. 

Whereupon Alice said tartly : ‘Hold your tongue! You speak 
much too loudly. Try to speak softly, as Nurse Yorke speaks ! ’ 

‘Very good, my lady, but I was never one to mince my words !’ 

At seven that evening Esther reported as usual, but some 
things were left unsaid. Napier’s expression puzzled her. 

‘ Anything troubling you ?’ she asked. 

He pushed back his hair, with a familiar gesture, indicating a 
desire to speak frankly. 

‘Lord Camber troubles me.” 

“Yes 2?’ 

‘T hardly like to tell you my impressions ; I’m ashamed of them, 
and yet--——’ 

He broke off, staring at her, nervous and excited. Then he 
began again, half-deprecatingly: ‘Perhaps I’m becoming too 
analytical. I search and search, and sometimes I find what isn’t 
really there. Once, at the beginning of my career, I blundered 
horribly. I break into a cold sweat when I think of it. All went 
well, fortunately, and I learned a lesson. My patient became a 
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healthy, useful woman. Her nerves were wrong, nothing else. Since, 
I’ve been rather a Thomas. I distrust my own ears and eyes,’ 

Again he paused, but Esther knew that he would speak fully, 
and the fact that she had won his confidence filled her with pride 
and joy. 

‘Lord Camber, I repeat, troubles me. He came in, stood 
where you're standing, and said some pleasant things. He hag 
charming manners, but in my opinion manners don’t make the 
man, although they often serve to disguise the monkey. Be patient, 
Don’t you see how I funk coming to the point ?_ Sit down.’ 

He waited till Esther was seated, then he said abruptly - 

“Camber didn’t want his wife to get well.’ 

“Oh!” 

“You look at me with horror. Perhaps I am wrong: I hope 
sincerely I am wrong.’ 

‘What makes you think this—this horrible thing ?’ 

“You said just now that the maid was quite overcome. It’s 
not surprising. Apparently, Lady Camber is the very picture of 
health. A layman would insure her life at a minimum rate without 
asking for an examination. I expected from the husband an 
extravagant expression of delight and surprise.’ 

“Surely you got it ?’ 

* Of course I got it. He couldn’t say enough, or, rather, he said 
too much. I found myself floundering in a sea of compliments. 
And then——’ 

* Yes ?’ 

“I was sitting here; he was sitting where you are. His face 
was turned towards me, as yours is. I kept on saying to myself: 
** My boy, this is better than any cheque. Lie down and roll in this 
good fellow’s gratitude and joy; this is the moment which makes 
everything worth while.” And all the time I’d a dismal feeling 
that I wasn’t rolling in it. His gratitude gave me no pleasure 
whatever.’ 

‘How extraordinary ! ’ 

“Wait. He stood up to take leave. Stand up, please.’ Esther 
obeyed. ‘ We shook hands like this.’ Esther’s hand was fervently 
grasped and relinquished. ‘ Now walk to the door.’ 

To do this, she had to turn her back upon him. As she did so 
she allowed her face to change, to become natural, reflecting her 
dismay that Napier should have discovered and put into words a 
conviction already overshadowing her. 
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‘Stop!’ 

She stopped, frightened by a thrill in his voice. When she 
faced him, she saw that something unexpected had happened. 

‘You, too,’ he murmured. He pointed to the looking-glass 
above the chimney-piece. 

‘I saw his face in that,’ he explained. ‘ Just as I saw yours just 
now. And the expression on both was curiously alike. You looked 
miserable—and so did he.’ 

‘I was feeling miserable.’ 

‘Yes, yes; the expression is natural enough on your face, 
I suppose, but why should he look miserable ?’ 

‘T—I don’t know.’ 

‘He should have been gloating.’ 

Esther said nothing. 

‘I can’t get his face out of my mird. It was more than 
miserable ; it was hopeless, and my last words had been: ‘“‘ With 
care, Lady Camber may outlive you.” 

‘You have an object in telling me this.’ 

‘Yes. Lord Camber is a stranger to me, but not to you. Is 
there anything in your previous knowledge of him which would 
explain that terrible expression? Mind you, I saw it—saw it when 
he believed that no one could see.’ 

The kindly, penetrating eyes which missed so little were upon 
hers. She desired passionately to fling pledges to the winds—and 
couldn’t. 

She would ask Harry, on her knees, if necessary, to cut these 
galling knots, and then, with his permission, Napier should have an 
answer to his question. 

Meanwhile she must temporise. 

‘I only knew Lord Camber before his marriage,’ she replied 
slowly. ‘I never met his wife till five weeks ago.’ 

‘When you knew him, did you class him among the sheep or the 
goats 2’ 

‘The sheep.’ 

‘Can you remember what the world said of him behind his back ?’ 

‘Nothing but good. He was a famous cricketer, a bold rider, 
and a good shot.’ 

‘ Any thruster in the pursuit of pleasure may be all that.’ 

“And a devoted son.’ 

“That’s better. Well, I see you can’t help me.’ 

“I would if I could. You believe that 2’ 
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* Yes.’ 

“He may have some other trouble—— ?’ 

She spoke tentatively. Napier nodded his head, muttering 
“Likely enough. Anyway I suspend judgment. I shall keep an 
open mind and an open eye.’ 

Esther went upstairs to her room. And then, the need of 
confiding in a friend overmastering her, she paid a visit to Miranda, 
the pagan and apostle of expediency, who, because her own life had 
been cruelly hard, was almost indiscreetly anxious that other lives 
should be easy, particularly Esther’s. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Miranda, with a sharp glance at Esther’s 
too white face and set lips, ‘ you look portentous and spent. How 
goes the play? Willit end happily ?’ 

“I don’t know. At any rate, please call it anything but a 
play.’ 

She spoke with slight irritation, for Miranda’s passion for 
histrionics affected her nerves. 

‘Shall I call it comedy—or tragedy ? And how is the leading 
man ?’ 

* Bother the leading man.’ 

‘By all means. That is absolutely necessary. Bother him as 
much as possible, to test his quality.’ 

“Oh, Miranda, I quake ; I’m beginning to think that he hasn’t 
got any. And I’m so sorry for his poor wife.’ 

She recited the incidents of the day, while Miranda, with im- 
penetrable countenance, smoked three cigarettes. We may infer 
that Esther went into details. 

‘And now, what’s to be done?’ Esther concluded. ‘My 
vision is blurred. I think one thing one minute, and just the 
opposite the next. If one could only walk into Gamage’s and buy 
immunity from thought.’ 

‘Some women buy it at a chemist’s or at a public house. But, 
thank Heaven, you’re not that sort.’ 

“I’ve come here to-night to tell you I’m going to ask Harry to 
release me from that pledge.’ 

‘He won’t,’ said the wise Miranda. ‘ Few men would, and he’s 
not one of them. When you bolted he must have felt terribly 
cheap, but he consoled himself with the knowledge that the world 
would not get hold of the story. Mind you, if he loved his wife, he 
would probably tell her himself, and have a laugh over it. But he 

doesn’t love his wife, you say now, never did, on her own testimony, 
and I'll bet a new pair of slippers he still loves you.’ 
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‘I don’t know that,’ said Esther obstinately. 

‘But I do,’ replied her friend, with even greater obstinacy. 
‘And my head is clearer than yours because I’m not bothered with 
a conscience.” 

‘If I break my promise——? ’ 

‘Oh, ho! You've got as far as that, have you? Well, it shows 
you're precious anxious to please one man at the expense of another 
to whom you owe an enormous debt. But you run risks. I’d not 
say much about that month in France, if I were you. It’s trying 
the other fellow rather high.’ 

‘ Miranda, you put things in such an odious way.’ 

‘My dear, I say what most women think ; and I’ve had to pay 
for it. I told my sister Laura the plain truth, twice. She profited 
by it, but she’s not spoken to me since.’ 

‘If you speak the plain truth, why shouldn’t I ?’ 

‘ As to that, it all depends upon what you will gain.’ 

‘I swear my gain doesn’t count with me.’ 

‘You interrupted me. If you won’t consider your own gain, 
you can’t ignore another’s loss. If this woman’s heart is dicky, 
the truth might kill her. Are you prepared to face a funeral of 
your own making 2’ 

“No—no.’ 

‘ Personally, I’m rather a stickler for the truth, but when I have 
to tell a lie, I tell a good one and stick to it through thick and thin.’ 

‘T’ve not told any lie.’ 

“You’ve acted one, willy-nilly. In your place I’d have done 
the same ; and the reasons which made you hold your tongue when 
you engaged to nurse Lady Camber are stronger than ever to-day. 
I always said you were too sentimental. This poor creature has 
stirred you to the core ; she likes you, naturally enough ; but, mark 
me! she’ll hate you like poison when she finds out that her husband 
asked you five times to marry him. If you want to polish her off in 
a nice, genteel, Christian way, tell her the whole truth ; if you want 
to polish yourself off in Napier’s estimation, tell him the whole 
truth.’ 

Esther was silent. Then some expression upon her face, the 
radiance of heart which for many days had been hidden, beamed 
in her eyes. Miranda stared at her. 

“Good heavens! You are in love with your doctor ! ’ 
Esther laid her burning cheeks upon Miranda’s bosom. 
‘Tell me,’ said Miranda, gently. Then, as Esther remained 
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silent, she added in a whisper: ‘ Dear little Esther, has the rea] 
thing come to you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Esther. Then swiftly she exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
Miranda, it 7s the real thing.’ 

‘ And he cares for you ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I—I think so. He is always so kind, so con- 
siderate. How can I help loving him! He is a true paladin, 
And now, to deceive him, to—to run the awful risk of losing his 
love when I feel in my heart that it is mine—Oh, Miranda, please 
advise me !’ 

Miranda kissed her, and smoothed her cheeks with the hand 
which was still beautiful. Would any man accept Esther’s story 
with a full realisation of the motives which had inspired actions 
so questionable? She frowned, for her faith in men had been 
strained. Still smoothing Esther’s cheek, she said slowly: ‘He 
must be a machine if he doesn’t love you, child. And yet, to 
speak now, to tell everything—well, I don’t know, but I simply 
can’t advise that. At any rate, try the other fellow first. He’s 


iY 


not a bad sort. He may be generous. Can’t you speak to him’ 


alone for five minutes ? ’ 

“Tf I could!’ 

Between them they considered the difficulties. Now that 
Harry was admitted to Alice’s room, the meetings in the library 
had come to an end. The duel—for duel it might be—must be 
fought to a finish outside the house, in a quiet spot secure from 
interruption. 

Esther walked home with a smile upon her face and the glad 
light still in her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


RAIN IN CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Upon the following morning our paladin arrived, as might be 
expected, punctual to the minute. With him came the great Sir 
Bedford Slufter, generously disposed to acclaim a triumph and to 
spread the news of it far and wide. After a short but satisfactory 
consultation in the patient’s bedroom, we behold the eminent 
physician (as before) leading his dear lady to a sofa, and installing 
her upon it with a ceremony and courtliness which had endeared him 
to the highest personages in the realm. Napier and Harry followed. 
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Esther carried a bundle of charts at which Sir Bedford had just 
gianced. Peach, unwilling to appear an outsider, clasped to her 
lean bosom a large pale-blue silk cushion. 

‘Slip it behind my back, Peach. Not there, you clumsy crea- 
ture! Thank you, nurse, what a clever darling you are! Sir 
Bedford, can’t you coax Mr. Napier to let me have a pint of fizz 
for lunch ? ’ 

Sir Bedford, standing as if before a shrine, murmured : ‘ A pint ? 
I dare not ask for that, but one glass of sound, natural wine, eh, 
my dear Napier ? ’ 

Napier nodded. 

‘One small glass. Remember, nurse!’ 

‘One small glass,” repeated Esther. ‘I once told a patient she 
might have one glass of port and she drank a large tumblerful.’ ; 

‘One can’t be too explicit,’ added Sir Bedford. ‘I allowed’ 
my poor old friend, the Bishop of—well, well, we won’t mention 
names—I told him to eat meat once a day. He consumed three 
chump chops at a sitting.’ 

‘I feel as if I could,’ said Alice. 

‘They accelerated the crisis,’ concluded Sir Bedford in a sepul- 
chral tone. Then feeling that the conversation was becoming too 
melancholy for such an auspicious occasion, he raised his hand, and 
exclaimed gallantly : ‘ Looking at you, dear lady, I can say with 
Tom Moore, “I breathe the fresh air of life’s morning once more.” ’ 

Alice raised her delicate eyebrows. 

‘Tom never said that,’ she answered. 

‘I give you my word he did.’ 

‘Not he! I knew him well: Lord Ballygowan’s son who was 
inthe Pink Hussars, a very naughty boy!’ 

Sir Bedford smiled blandly. His voice was sugary, as he 
murmured, ‘I quoted Thomas Moore, the poet.’ 

‘Never heard of him,’ said Alice, with the famous combination 
of smile and wink which used to convulse the gallery. Then, with 
a lightning change of manner, she asked demurely: ‘Do I look 
myself again ? ” 

Sir Bedford delivered a solemn verdict. 

‘You look eighteen, not a day more.’ 

‘Nice man! Did you see me when I was eighteen, and played 
in The Belle and the Tiger at the Jollity? Rare fun, too!’ She 
sighed; 

Sir Bedford, conscious that our paladin was disapproving 
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these reminiscences, said lightly, ‘You were the Belle, of 
course ?” 

Peach, hovering in the background, replied, ‘My lady was 
the tiger, smartest you ever saw. Such breeches and boots! 
My!’ 

Sir Bedford hid a scandalised face behind a plump white hand; 
Napier smiled, much amused ; our paladin scowled. Alice, glancing 
from man to man, said tartly, ‘ Peach, you’re a fool! You never 
miss an opportunity of saying and doing the wrong thing. Now— 
hook it !’ 

* Beg pardon, my lady.’ 

With a glare at Esther, who stood near the door, the old dresser 
went back to the bedroom. Sir Bedford, ever tactful, perceived 
that the moment was ripe for one of his anecdotes. 

* Before I go,’ he began, in his fruitiest voice, ‘I must tell you 
a capital story against myself.’ 

“You tell stories against yourself? Downy that,’ murmured 
Alice. 

Sir Bedford, with a gesture which included everybody, 
continued, ‘I had an interesting case of suspended animation the 
other day. A child, a fine little fellow, was lying apparently dead 
in one of the wards of my pet hospital, the Children’s Hospital. 
I arrived at the poignant moment when the house-surgeon, a 
kindly man, was breaking the news to the unfortunate mother. 
The poor creature could hardly believe that her son, an only son, 
was—in fact—dead! The house-surgeon appealed tome. I said, 
taking her hand, ‘My good woman, the dear child has gone to a 
Better Land than this.’ 

‘ How did you know that ?’ said Alice. 

Sir Bedford ignored the interruption, continuing suavely, ‘ Judge 
of my surprise, my dear Napier, and confusion when the little 
fellow opened his eyes and observed in an unmistakable cockney 
accent, “‘ No, I ain’t!”’ 

Alice began to laugh immoderately. 

‘And then,’ concluded Sir Bedford, approaching his climax 
with admirable art, ‘the mother, who would seem to be lacking in 
a sense of humour, said to the child, “ Don’t you contradict the 
doctor, Albert; he knows better than you or me.”’’ 

Amid a chorus of laughter Sir Bedford took his leave, promising 
to call again and tell another anecdote. Napier, seeing that his 
patient was already over-excited, made a sign to Esther, who 
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followed him and Sir Bedford out of the room. Husband and 
wife were left alone together. 
‘Do I really look very, very nice ?’ murmured Alice. 








‘You look remarkably well,’ replied Harry, stiffly. ‘By the 
way, surely you have heard of Thomas Moore, the poet ? ’ 

‘Rather! But I wanted to pull Sir Bedford’s leg.’ 

‘He will carry an absurd tale of your ignorance everywhere. 
He’s on his way to the Palace now.’ 

‘I know he is.’ Suddenly she began to mimic the great man to 
the life. ‘ ‘‘ The dear Princess is able to take a little solid nourish- 
ment—tapioca! Very gratifying! Ve-ry!”’ 

But our paladin did not deign to smile. His wife seemed to 
have no sense whatever of her position. He remained blind to the 
fact that she was displaying wares which once had allured and 
amused him, making a desperate effort to please her lord, trying to 
be light and gay, as Esther had counselled, and to woo his favour 
with quips. Insensible to her wiles, he was thinking : ‘ Oh, my God! 
After four years with me she doesn’t know the common decencies 
of life! And I’m tied to this bundle of nerves and slang for ever 
and ever ! ” 

Did she read him? Perhaps. Her face clouded, the light 
went out of her eyes. Her voice became petulant and hard. 

‘You knew what I was when you married me. You didn’t 
think you could make a prim, smirking, society doll out of me, 
did you ?’ 

‘My dear girl, you mustn’t excite yourself.’ 

‘I don’t. You excite me. I’m not a bad sort, but I can’t 
understudy your mother.’ 

“Come, come, this is so bad for you.’ 

‘I know it. My heart is beating like blazes. I’m fire; and 
you're ice.’ 

She burst into tears. 

The paladin tried to staunch them with words which Dr. Watts 
might have approved. Failing utterly, he summoned Esther and 
Napier, who were speaking together in the passage. Harry, as 
spectator, assumed an expression eminently appropriate. But a 
slight look of relief illumined his face when Napier said, peremp- 
torily : ‘I prescribe absolute quiet. I shall turn you out,’ he ad- 
dressed Harry, who bowed, ‘ and your patient must see nobody but 
you,’ he turned to Esther, who nodded. Then he added, ‘ We are 
making haste too quickly,’ ee A 
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Harry bent down to kiss his wife. 

* Wait one minute,’ she murmured. 

* Let it be no more than that !’ 

He went out oftheroom. Esther could see that he was frowning, 
and fidgeting with his fingers. Wishing to leave husband and wife 
together for the brief time accorded to them, she retreated to the 
bedroom, where she found Peach, open-eyed and open-mouthed. 

‘ What’s up!’ 

‘Lady Camber has had a slight hysterical attack. Please go 
to your room. My patient must be kept perfectly quiet for the 
rest of the day.’ 

* Doctor’s orders, eh ? ’ 

The tone was designedly insolent, but Esther answered gently : 
* Yes.’ 

‘What my lady wants is someone who really loves ’er, and 
understands ’er.’ 

With this Parthian shot, the faithful one whisked out of the 
room. Esther returned to her patient. Evidently Harry had 
made his peace, for Alice was smiling, although her cheeks were 
still wet. Harry marched out, reinflated. 

* Please run after him, nurse, and ask when he’s coming again.’ 

Esther overtook Harry as he reached the staircase. No one 
was in the hall below, or upon the stairs above. But, a few feet 
distant, a very heavy curtain shut off the approach to the back 
stairs and the servants’ rooms. Rushing swiftly after opportunity, 

it did not occur to Esther that anybody behind the curtain might 
overhear what was said in the corridor. And she had quite forgotten 
that an injured, vindictive old woman had just been summarily 
despatched. 

Now, impulse—as we know—had sent Esther on the previous 
evening hot-foot to an old friend, whose commonsense might on 
occasion dilute difficulties but was not likely to wash away intuitions 
and instincts. The same ineradicable impulse sent her at a gallop 
after our paladin. Sabrina; under similar circumstances, would 
have stood still, not advancing an inch till she was sure of her 
ground. Esther knew afterwards that she had been spurred to 4 
desperate charge by the prickings of subterfuge. She, like Miranda, 
felt capable of telling a big lie and sticking to it ; fibs, moreover, 
particularly those elaborated in the interest of others, she regarded 
as venial, and, in the case of nurse and patient, often requisite 
and imperative. But the everlasting, tormenting, hairshirt itch 
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of subterfuge drove her mad. Enforced practice of its shifts and 
evasions seemed to eat away that crust of self-possession and patience 
so highly esteemed by Mrs. Tower and Napier. In a word, she 
was goaded into doing something which indicated not lack of 
intelligence but a disordered superfluity of it. If a woman of 
temperament desires inordinately to hit the right nail on the head, 
ten to one she misses it and hits her fingers instead. To use a 
golfing expression—she presses and foozles. 

The judicious may grieve at Esther’s precipitancy, but they 
will understand it. 

‘Lord Camber !’ 

She spoke breathlessly. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ Are you coming to-morrow ? ’ 

Peach, on her way to her room, heard the question. 

Very suspicious of young and good-looking women, ever ready 
to infer the worst upon the smallest provocation, she stood still, 
wondering why his lordship was addressed in so familiar a tone. 
With a cunning smile upon her withered face she crept back to 
the curtain. 

* Of course.’ 

Harry stood just below Esther, having descended two of the 
stairs, and hearing her voice he turned, looking up at her, with 
the expression which poor Alice had never seen, and which Esther 
recognised immediately. Peach, peering behind the curtain, 
drew in her breath sharply. 

Unstrung by this sudden resurrection of feelings which she 
had vainly hoped to be dead, Esther continued nervously, ‘I must 
see you alone. When and where can we meet quietly, for a few 
minutes ?’ 

‘Name your own time and place, my dear Esther; I shall be there.’ 

‘Please, please, don’t call me Esther. It’s so dangerous.’ 

*T hate to even think of you as Nurse Yorke.’ 

‘Can you meet me to-night at seven, by the Bentinck statue in 
Cavendish Square ? ’ 

‘With pleasure.’ 

* Thanks.’ 

He continued his stately progress down the stairs, smiling 
magnanimously ; Esther hastened back to her patient ; Peach, with 
a snarl of rage and indignation, repeated to herself, ‘ Bentinck statoo! 
Cavendish Square! Seven to-night! The minx!’ 
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Nurse Richards relieved Esther at six o’clock that evening. 
For a fortnight her duties had been extremely light. Her patient 
slept well and exacted no attention whatever between the hours 
of ten and eight. Because of this Napier engaged a pleasant, 
capable person, but undistinguished by Esther’s shining qualities 
and certainly not nearly so amusing a companion as Peach. When 
Esther went off duty, Alice asked if Peach might come to her for 
half an hour. Peach would brush her hair and put her to bed. 
After a moment’s hesitation Esther referred the question to Napier 
through the telephone which communicated with the library. 
Napier acceding, Peach was sent for, but it appeared that she had 
just left the house. Nurse Richards brushed Alice’s hair as usual, 
and Esther, after changing her dress, hurried off to keep her 
appointment with the paladin. 

By this time she was frightened To add to her terrors the 
night was dark and rain had begun to fall ; a chill mist penetrated 
to the marrow. Instinct warned Esther that no good would 
come of this mad enterprise, and that evil encompassed. her in this 
damp mirk. She felt like a fair-weather sailor putting to sea with 
a falling glass and clouds rising black above the horizon. 

As she walked swiftly to the trysting-place, the remembrance 
of Harry’s expression flashed a warning signal. She understood 
perfectly that his seeming coldness had been simulated. He had 
wished to chastise her. Now, he was about to relax from austerity 
into—what ? With what cooling words could she quench flames? 
However, flames could not burn very ardently upon such a sopping 
night as this. 

Harry stood beneath the statue, almost as impressive a figure. 
Across the way, under a lamp, might be seen a woman in black, 
probably—as Esther thought—some poor waif of the streets, 
patiently awaiting the grim command to move on. It was Peach, 
unmindful of the cold, and muttering to herself, ‘The minx! the 
slut! How Id like to scratch her eyes out ! ’ 

Harry grasped Esther’s hand, and pressed it. She withdrew 
it, hastily. Then he said, in the old familiar tone with which 
he had imposed vanilla ice upon her when she preferred straw- 
berry : 

‘It’s a beastly night. We can’t talk comfortably in this soaking 
rain. I haveacab here. In you get!’ 

‘But where are we going? I can say what I have to say in 
five minutes,’ 
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* We can catch our death of cold in five minutes. Get in.’ 

Masterfully he took her arm, led her to the cab, almost pushed 
her into its fusty interior, and bade the cabman drive to Baker 
Street Metropolitan Station. 

Esther asked him if he was quite mad ; he replied with delibera- 
tion : ‘ We shall drive there and back. What you have to say may 
take only five minutes; I want half an hour.’ 

The cab rumbled off. Under the lamp a woman in black said, 
beneath her breath : ‘ There they go! Dinner for two in a private 
room at a quiet resterong! Pah! And to look at ’er, you’d sup- 
pose that butter wouldn’t melt in ’er mouth! ’ 

Inside the evil-smelling cab Esther was saying, ‘ Please release 
me from that promise which you extorted in Mr. Napier’s library. 
Ithas placed me in an abominably false position with my patient 
andmy employer. Let me tell part of the truth to your wife, and 
all of it to Mr. Napier.’ 

These ‘ lines,’ it may be guessed, had been carefully rehearsed. 
Delivered in the right way, at the right time, they might have had 
anefiect. But Miranda would have shuddered to see a former pupil 
so lost to the dramatic fitness of things as to attempt the subtle 
art of persuasion in a growler without previous * playing-up ’ to the 
climax, and upon an unlighted stage. Harry listened without inter- 
mpting. His old Chief had inculcated the wisdom of letting a 
woman speak first and finish. ‘Then you can make hay of her 
aguments at your leisure,’ counselled this diplomat. ‘If you 
speak first, she won’t listen, because she’s thinking of what is in 
her mind, not yours.’ 

“Why do you ask this ? ’ 

‘Because I am distracted. Miranda Jagg told me that I 
should never make an actress. It’s true. You are forcing me to 
play a part I detest. And I’m doing it badly. At any moment 
Imay break down. I’ve an appalling attack of stage-fright.’ 

“You ask this on your own account solely ? ’ 

“Ye—es.’ 

‘I can’t see your face, but that “ Yes ” sounded unconvincing.’ 

‘Harry, please put me out of my misery!’ 

Here, she struck the right note ; but it ought to have preceded 
the hesitating ‘ yes.’ 

The paladin was moved. Pain thrilled in Esther’s voice, and 
pain, in any form, distressed him. To the parson of St. Ethelred’s 
he gave cheques, but he refused to listen to horrors ; and, like Lady 
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Matilda, he kept out of slums. Overmastering his pity, however, 
was the thought that Esther had evidently not considered him, 
And after what he had done for her—— ! 

‘You don’t care a hang for me? I wonder whether there are 
any faithful women left ! ’ 

Esther replied, with an ironic smile which nobody saw, ‘ My 
friend, nearly all the faithful women get left ! ’ 

We admit that this feeble little joke was made at the wrong 
moment, and said to the wrong man. It would have softened 
Napier, it hardened our paladin, confirming him in the conviction 
that women were selfish and frivolous, and capable of jesting 
inopportunely. He had not yet recovered from the effects of 
Alice’s reprehensible attack upon Sir Bedford Slufter’s leg. 

‘I believe you are heartless, Esther.’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but I can’t release you from your promise yet. 
I must think of my wife first. Nobody knows better than you 
how hysterical she is. Look at yesterday and to-day. We must 
wait a bit longer. In a week or a fortnight she may be stronger. 

‘But Mr. Napier?’ In her eagerness she panted, arousing his 
suspicions. ‘ Let me tell him.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘It’s his due. I owe him so much.’ 

‘ And how much do you owe me? I hate to remind you of it. 
But don’t you owe me more than you owe this doctor ? ’ 

Knowing that she had made an irretrievably false step she 
remained silent. In the darkness she felt his hand close firmly 
upon hers, and she knew that his mouth was close to her ear, when 
he whispered softly, ‘ Esther, I have a question to ask you, which 
you must answer. Why did you run away from Mont Pilaisir? 
Tell me the truth.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PALADIN LETS HIMSELF GO. 


EstTHER did not answer at once. In the darkness they sat side 
by side thinking of the past, and all that it had held. The woman 
had felt this man’s strong arms about her ; her heart had thrilled to 
his passionate embrace ; her lips had clung to his. She could never 
forget that, nor could he. 

She knew now that she had never loved him. He had fired 8 
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spark in her, a spark, no more, which had kindled a fire for another 
man. But he had loved her, and he still loved her. At his touch 
she realised this with a profound, ineradicable conviction. The 
knowledge stirred her to deepest pity, the pity which is not of kin 
to love, because in its unalloyed manifestation it can only live when 
love is dead. 

‘Why did you run away from Mont Plaisir ? ’ 

She wondered whether he dwelt designedly upon the name. 
Did he divine how greatly pleasure appealed to her? Did he feel 
in his heart the pangs which had torn her when she turned her 
back upon pleasure and the pretty things she loved ? 

‘T explained in my letter.’ 

“You used an odd expression. You said you could not pay 
the bill.’ 

‘T couldn’t.’ 

‘Because you didn’t love me enough ? ’ 

She caught the inflection of incredulity. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Wasn’t I good to you? Didn’t I give you everything you 
wanted ? ’ 

‘You withheld your confidence ’ 

‘Lhad to have time. I meant to marry you.’ 

‘Ah! You meant to marry me?’ 

‘Didn’t you know that ?’ 

‘You never mentioned marriage.’ 

‘Good Heavens! You believed me capable of baseness, that 
I would take advantage, that——’ 

His hand tightened upon hers, so that she winced with the 
pain of it. In a faltering tone, she entreated him to be calm. 

‘Calm! I went to England to tell my uncle and mother that 
I meant to marry you. And I meant to marry you without asking 
any questions. And, while I was doing this, you were thinking 
that I held you lightly. You didn’t trust me. And you wrecked 
my life and your own.’ 

How could she reply brutally: ‘Not mine!’ He continued 
vehemently, ‘I hurried back to find you gone. What a moment 
that was! And then——’ 

tae?” 

‘I tried to cast you out of my heart. My mother said that 
you had run away because you were not worthy, but now, since 
we have met again, there is something in your face which tells me 
1l—2 
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she was mistaken, although then, worthy or unworthy, I wanted 
you. Well, I believed her. I said to myself that the worst must 
have happened.’ 

‘I was not unworthy,’ said Esther slowly, ‘the worst had not 
happened. It’s strange, but it’s so.’ 

‘It’s come out on your dear face,’ he affirmed, with a passion 
which terrified her. ‘ When we met again you seemed to me more 
beautiful, more desirable than ever. I read in your eyes all I wanted 
in a wife, all that I have not found.’ 

‘I entreat you to say no more.’ 

‘I’m going to have this out. You shall know exactly what 
you've done. I married a woman who danced into my life and 
out of it before the honeymoon was over. I’ve never cared for 
anybody except you. Icare for you still. Id marry you to- 
morrow if I were free.’ 

‘Harry, for pity’s sake - 

But he was beyond stopping. Since marriage, Harry had denied 
himself nothing. If he had lived honourably, finding favour in the 
eyes of men, such a life had pleased him, satisfying his desire to 
shine as a paladin, an exemplar of virtues sometimes too aggres- 
sively British. In lesser things he had considered nothing higher 
than the whim or appetite of the minute. He had ‘ done himself’ 
well, hailing the best of everything as ‘ good enough’ for him. 
His slightly ostentatious charity, his labours in the hunting-field, 
his services to the Conservative party, his devotion to his mother, 
had not cost him one tiny act of self-denial or fortitude. If he 
had kept clear of syrens, we know the reason. Had not a syren 
‘let him down’? The only pain which he had ever suffered was 
inflicted by a woman’s hand. Accordingly he shunned women, 
and was acclaimed, whether seriously or derisively, as a model 
husband. As a boy, cricket had kept him straight; as a man, 
sport and politics exhausted his energies. In spite of his big 
muscles, it is possible that he was always lacking in vitality and 
virility. 

For the first time in his life he let himself go. 

What he said need not be set down. He repeated himself 
in a primal and savage fashion. His lamentations had almost 
a Biblical tang to them. From the beginning, he implied that the 
Hand of the Lord had been heavy upon him. Job himself complained 
no more bitterly. David sang a less doleful miserere. 

He had loved and lost, through no fault of his. He held himself 
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impeccable. Tears were in his voice—and perhaps in his eyes: 
tears of pity for a good fellow, who had always been a ‘ tryer’ and 
‘played the game.’ 

He ended as he had begun. 

‘T loved you ; I wanted to marry you ; [’d marry you to-morrow 
if I were free. You are the one woman in the world for me, and 
always will be.’ 

What could she say in reply ? 

She sat silent and still between the deep sea of truth into which 
she dared not plunge, and the devil which tempts all kind women 
to be compassionate to the men who love them and whom they 
cannot love. 

Sabrina, with her power of seeing deep into the heart of things, 
might have replied, ‘ My friend, this is madness which not even 
midsummer would excuse; and we are in a growler, splashing 
through mud and mist. You have wrecked your own life, if it is 
wrecked, which I don’t for a moment believe. You were taught 
at great expense to play the game, and you have not played it. 
You take for granted that I love you. I don’t love, I couldn’t 
love you. And nothing would induce me to marry you if you were 
free. If I had loved you, I should not have left Mont Plaisir, whether 
you held me lightly or not. And a man of your experience ought 
to know this. Your tale has moved me to pity and, I say it for 
your ultimate good, to contempt. It has stirred me almost to 
tears, and almost to laughter. Now, please tell the cabby to drive 
us back to Cavendish Square.’ 

Could Esther say this—or anything like it ? 

And being the woman she was, suffering, as has been said, 
from a superfluity of intelligence and sympathy, seeing so clearly 
the pathos and poignancy of the situation, the lamentable dif- 
ference between what the man was and what he might have been, 
unable to speak with candour for fear of hurting a benefactor, 
desperately sorry for him, for herself, and sorriest of all for the 
wife to whom she had given back a life not worth living, is it 

matter for surprise or criticism that she bowed her head and wept 
bitterly ? 

Of course, our paladin misinterpreted those tears, which fell 
indeed like soft rain upon his burning soul. The tear-drops washed 
away misgivings. She had loved him! And she bolted because she 
believed that he, her lover, was about to present a monstrous bill. 
He admired Esther for choosing poverty instead of dishonour. It 
was amazing that she had not trusted him and held him blameless, 
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but, granting that a sordid experience had discoloured her view 
of men, what could she do but bolt? These thoughts flew into 
his mind like homing pigeons, and cooed there melodiously. At 
last, he reflected, she saw him as he was. And she wept because she 
had not trusted him. 

‘ Poor little woman,’ he whispered. 

He could have chosen no better words to dry her tears; and 
when he tried to slip an enterprising arm around her waist, she 
recovered her composure and her sense of humour. 

‘I must go back to your wife,’ she said. 

The paladin withdrew his hand. 

‘Ah! my wife!’ he exclaimed. 

‘You persist,’ her voice grew steadier, ‘in your refusal to 
let me tell Mr. Napier the truth 2’ 

Napier aroused no vague alarms in him now, but he answered 
peremptorily, ‘Certainly, I refuse. And I understand all you 
would have me infer, when you say that you must go back to my 
wife. And I must go back to my wife. I know that.’ 

‘Then, will you leave me ?’ 

‘If you wish it.’ 

‘I must have time to recover.’ 

He stopped the cab and got out without further words, directing 
the cabman to drive back to Cavendish Square. Esther saw him 
pay the man, and then he turned to her, his face faintly illumined 
by an electric light shining through the still thick mist. He raised 
his hat, and stood bareheaded, while he whispered : 

‘I’m glad you know how it is with me. I’m not one of those 
who change. Good-night, dear Esther.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ she said stiffly. 

She dined alone at a cheap restaurant, returning to Harley 
Street about ten. Going to her room she met Peach, who eyed 
her with an insolent stare, and passed with a sniff and a toss of 
the head. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AT THE TELEPHONE. 


A week later, Sir Bedford Slufter’s perfectly appointed carriage 
drew up at Napier’s door. From it descended the great man, to 
be ushered into the library, where Napier received him with 
wrinkled front. 

‘Very kind of you to come at once.’ 
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‘Not at all, not at’all. How is our patient 2?’ 

‘I’m very much worried about her.’ 

Sir Bedford, with a paternal gesture, laid his plump hand upon 
Napier’s shoulder. 

‘My dear fellow, you must be aware that whenever worry 
affects a medical man, it reacts injuriously upon his patient. I 
never allow myself to worry—never. Even when the worst comes 
to the worst, I say to myself—er——’ 

‘ All is lost except our fees.’ 

Sir Bedford chuckled. 

‘He—ha! Ve-ry good! Ve-ry neat! All is lost except our 
fees. Capital! You will allow me to repeat your bon mot to His 
Royal Highness ? He has a sense of humour.’ 

‘You saw the charts a week ago ?’ 

‘I did. A remarkable record; steady improvement, steady 
gain of weight. Ve-ry satisfactory.’ ' 

‘Look at these.’ 

He handed to Sir Bedford half a dozen sheets of paper. The 
great man, pince-nez upon nose, perused them with gravity and 
concern, pursing a dubious lower lip and shaking his Olympian 
head. 

‘Dear, dear! Increased irritability. Loss of appetite and 
weight. God bless me!’ 

He stared, open-mouthed, at Napier, who said gloomily, ‘ This 
confounded change followed, you will notice, hard on the heels 
of Lord Camber’s first visit. He has been here every day. Every 
day my stitches have been unpicked.’ 

Sir Bedford dropped heavily into an armchair. 

“My dear Napier,’ he protested, ‘I can’t let this pass unchal- 
lenged. If words mean anything, you imply that Lord Camber 
is responsible for this reaction. I have the highest regard for 
Camber. I have known him ever since I brought him into the 
world. He’s the soul of honour and chivalry, quite a Bayard, 
T assure you.’ 

“He appears all that,’ said Napier irritably ; ‘ but something 
went wrong in his baking.’ 

Sir Bedford’s expression indicated that this was not the happiest 
way of speaking of a peer with forty thousand a year. 

“One must expect slight relapses in these cases; ebb and 
flow, systole and diastole.’ 

‘ This is not a slight relapse. The cardiac trouble is very serious. 
I thought I had it in hand. Something which eludes me has brought 
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it back. I’m thinking of banishing the husband and the maid, 
that old woman, Peach, who is a mischief-maker, if ever I clapped 
eyes on one.’ 

‘You must do as you deem proper.’ 

‘You say you brought Camber into the world ?’ 

‘I did, indeed; a fine lusty boy, weighed eleven pounds.’ 

‘And you’ve known him intimately ever since ?’ 

‘On and off—on and off.’ 

‘Is he entangled with any woman ?’ 

‘My dear friend, who can answer such questions? He has, 
I am sure deservedly, the reputation of being a devoted son and 
a devoted husband. I live in the world; I hear a number of un- 
pleasant stories, but never a word against Camber’s character. 
I believe him to be a Bayard, as I said just now. Entangled with 
a woman ? Impossible. Years ago he paid attention, I remember, 
to some girl who lived in Palace Gardens.’ 

“He did not want his wife to get well.’ 

‘Napier! This is morbid—monstrous !’ 

‘Hold hard.’ 

He described Harry’s expression seen in the looking-glass. Sir 
Bedford remained unconvinced. 

* How do we know what he had in his mind? In my judgment 
you have leaped to an unwarrantable conclusion.’ 

‘I should like to think so. Meanwhile my patient is going 
back.’ 

‘Do you wish me to see her ?’ 

‘It might frighten her. I wanted to ask about Camber. He 
seems to be perfection. Then perfection disagrees with my patient. 
Thank you very much.’ 

Sir Bedford went his way, slightly perturbed, but consoling 
himself with the reflection that he himself had always been pessi- 
mistic about Lady Camber. Napier, to be sure, had tinkered her 
up in a wonderful fashion, but—well, well, he personally had never 
been sanguine of a really lasting improvement. Napier, however, 
had a pretty wit. That ‘mot’ of his! The Prince would enjoy it 
immensely and, likely as not, repeat it in august circles. 


Upstairs, upon the first floor, Lady Camber was being weighed 
by Esther. Outwardly, the preceding week had wrought little 
change. She and Peach believed that health and strength had 
been restored. So strong was this conviction that both mistress 
and maid regarded Esther’s never-failing vigilance as unnecessary. 
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Peach, as we know, had good reason to think the worst of Esther, 
and only by the exercise of strenuous self-denial was she able to 
postpone the éclaircissement which would reveal the ‘ darling of 
a nurse ’ as a snake in the grass. Affection for Alice kept her silent. 
Nevertheless, not once, but a score of times, the secret which she 
hugged had almost slipped from her grasp. And to Esther her 
manner had become undisguisedly insolent. Esther, setting this 
down to jealousy, behaved with undiminished civility and good- 
temper. 

The scales recorded a loss of two pounds. 

‘Don’t look so distressed,’ said Esther. ‘ From your expression 
you might have lost a near relation.’ 

‘I could spare some of them, on my husband’s side. Two 
precious pounds gone.’ 

Still grumbling to herself, Alice lay down upon the sofa. Esther 
fetched the clinical thermometer. 

‘Bother! What’s the use of that now ?’ 

‘ Please ! ’ 

Sullenly, Alice obeyed, but, holding the thermometer in her 
mouth, she winked and grimaced at Peach while Esther, with 
her back turned, was pouring out a glass of milk, taken now in 
daily diminishing doses. At this moment the telephone tinkled. 
Esther picked up the instrument. 

‘Certainly ; I'll come at once.’ 

Napier wished to see her, she explained, as she handed the 
milk to her patient, taking the thermometer and looking at it. 

‘Well, is it all right ?’ 

“Yes; same as yesterday.’ 

‘You wouldn’t tell me what it was yesterday. It’s so stupid 
making a mystery of it now that I’m well.’ 

‘Doctor’s orders!’ Esther recorded the temperature on the 
day’s chart. 

‘How I loathe this milk !’ 

‘Think what it has done for your complexion! Down with 
it. You won’t move till I come back ?’ 

‘Tommy-rot again.’ 

‘Promise ? ” 

‘TI promise.’ 

With a smile Esther vanished. As soon as the door had closed, 
Alice handed the glass of milk to Peach. ‘ Pour it away,’ she com- 
manded. 

“My lady ?’ 
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}‘ Do as I tell you. Why do you wear such large boots ?’ 

‘ Because I ’ave large feet, I suppose,’ retorted the old dresser, 

scowling at her. 

‘Don’t be cheeky! Take that milk away, go into the bedroom, 
and stay there. I don’t need you.’ 

‘ Yes, you do,’ said Peach, acidly. ‘ You need me more than 
you ever needed me in your life.’ 

‘What do you mean by that ?’ 

Peach, aware that she had said too much, muttered ‘ Nothing,’ 
and then vanished. Alice stared at her ungainly retreating figure. 
‘She did mean something,’ she thought. 

Downstairs in the library Napier was talking to Esther. 

‘Temperature up ?’ 

‘ Ninety-nine and a half.’ 

‘That settles it. I shall pack the old woman out of the house 
to-day, and get rid of the husband to-morrow. Those two have 
caused this relapse. We’ve been going much too fast. Is your 
patient very irritable 2 ’ 

‘Very.’ 

‘You look weather-worn, nurse. And we thought we were 
sailing along so smoothly. Well, you have handled her wonder- 
fully ; which reminds me that you had better speak to her about 
the maid’s going. Is she likely to make a rumpus ?’ 

‘I don’t think so. Lady Camber treats her maid roughly ; 
and when she’s nice to me the poor faithful old soul chatters with 
rage. I agree with you that the sooner she goes the better.’ 

‘Right; speak to your patient at once, and report. One 
moment, please. We must keep her very quiet for the next ten 
days. But it’s all-important that she should not suspect this. 
That is why I wish you to speak to her about Peach. She might 
ask me awkward questions. You, of course, will know nothing.’ 

Esther hesitated, then she said with a faint smile, ‘ ‘‘ Doctor’s 
orders ” are a red rag to her.’ 

‘Then don’t wave it. I leave it to your tact. By the way, 
what did you do with those memoranda you jotted down six 
weeks ago ?’ 

‘They are in the laboratory, Mr. Napier. I'll find them for 
you when I come back. Am I to break it to my patient that Lord 
Camber is to be exiled ?’ 

‘No; one thing at a time. I'll attend to that.’ 

Esther nodded and returned to her patient, whom she found 


alone. 
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‘ Where is your maid, Lady Camber ? ’ 

Alice answered fretfully, ‘I got rid of her; she bores me.’ 

The opportunity was too good to be missed. Esther sat down 
by the sofa, and said quietly: ‘I have noticed Peach gets a little 
on your nerves. Don’t you think it would be ,wise to send her 
back to Grosvenor Square till: you are a little stronger ?’ 

‘I’m strong enough.’ - 

‘ Convalescence is a trying time. And you ought to give your- 
self every possible chance. If Peach irritates you, and I see that 
she does——’ 

‘She does ; stupid old fool ! ’ 

‘In that case——’ 

‘I’m jolly glad you’ve mentioned it. Call her, please, and 
Y'll tell her to be off.’ 

‘Not before me.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘She is absurdly jealous of me. I wouldn’t hurt her feelings for 
the world. And promise me that you will do it quietly and kindly. 
You can tell her the truth; that we have been going a little too 
fast. But be nice to her. It costs so little and it means so much.’ 

‘ You’re a good sort, nurse. I’ve been beastly to you lately.’ 

“I knew you were on edge.’ 

‘Do you know why I was beastly ?’ 

No.’ 

“I caught Camber looking at you in a way I didn’t like. And 
that’s not all. When we were alone, he’s talked about you when 
I wanted him to talk about me. Of course I’m a jealous fool. Why 
shouldn’t Camber like you if I like you? But you’ve something 
which I haven’t, a sort of distinction which appeals to him. You 
don’t look as if you’d been born on the Surrey side of the river. 
There! It’s out, and I’m glad of it.’ 

Esther said slowly, ‘ Lord Camber has been very,’ she hesitated 
for a word, and a slightly derisive smile formed itself about Alice’s 
mouth, ‘ very attentive during the last week, hasn’t he ?’ 

‘Oh—very!’ She mimicked Esther with extraordinary fidelity. 
“Lord Camber has been very, very attentive during the last week.’ 

“You are clever! I can hear myself speaking.’ 

Alice resumed her own voice, with its petulant inflections. 

‘All the same, he was pretending. I’m positive he doesn’t 
care a hang for me. Attentive! Suffering Moses! When a woman 
is starving for kisses, do you think she is satisfied with flowers 
and compliments ? Please call Peach ! ’ 
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‘ You will be nice to her ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

So the faithful one was summoned, and Esther, to make things 
easy, explained that she had promised to find some memoranda 
mislaid in the laboratory. Upon the threshold of the door, she 
turned to deliver last instructions. 

‘Don’t let my patient move, Mrs. Peach.’ 

‘She’s safe enough in my ’ands,’ retorted the old dresser, 
* although they are big and red and clumsy.’ 

* You’re a silly old dear,’ said Alice. 

At the word ‘dear’ Peach’s face softened, and being ordered 
to sit down she did so with complacency, as if exercising a long- 
withheld privilege. She could remember the day when Alice Snel- 
ling and she met as equals upon Clapham Common. And they 
had been friends, although five-and-thirty years lay between 
them. Peach was an ugly old maid then as now, but whenever 
she found herself alone with the pretty, blooming Alice, her desic- 
cated old heart seemed to put forth buds of maternal tenderness. 
Alice had never been what Esther called ‘ nice’ to her. And yet, 
in her way, Alice had been loyal and, when prosperity came to 
her, not ungenerous. Peach received a larger wage than that 
usually paid to experienced maids; and she was not experienced 
and never would be. 

‘ Peach,’ said Alice, after a pause, ‘I’m going to send you back 
to Grosvenor Square.’ 

“You are, are you? Well, I ain’t a-going.’ 

‘You're a faithful old thing, and you mean well, but you get 
on my nerves. It’s best to be honest. As Nurse Yorke says, I 
must give myself every chance.’ 

‘Nurse Yorke says that, does she ?’ 

Her hands, lying upon her lap, clenched themselves; ugly 
lines showed deep upon her forehead and about her tightly 
compressed lips. Her knees shook. 

“You are wiggling your leg now. That sort of thing drives 
me perfectly wild. And if you could see your own face at this 
moment—— !’ 

“I don’t want to see my face. I know well enough that I was 
be’ind the door when looks was bein’ served out.’ 

‘I am not going to argue with you. Nurse Yorke thinks you 
came too soon.’ 

‘Really! Nurse thinks I came too soon. So I did. I don’t 
deny it. Put me face to face with ’er, and I’ll admit it.’ 
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‘You are behaving like an idiot. Nurse Yorke has been very 
civil to you, and you’ve been outrageously rude to her. I’ve 
noticed it, and, at her request, I said nothing.’ 

‘ At her request! Oh, my!’ 

The old woman was working herself into a frenzy of rage. Till 
now, she had held her tongue; but certainly the time had come 
to speak, to deliver her soul, overburthened with weighty proofs 
of black treachery and shame. She believed her mistress to be 
perfectly strong. This keeping her a prisoner was a detestable 
plot on the part of a faithless husband and a shameless woman. 
Indignation seethed within her, and boiled over. 

‘TI ain’t a-going to stand this. There’s an objec’ in gettin’ rid 
of me.’ 

‘An object? You're the object. What are you shaking like 
that for ?’ 

‘T’m shakin’ with rage;. and, look here, if anybody’s going 
out of this house, bag and baggage, and more baggage than bag, 
it ain’t me.’ 

‘ Are you crazy ?’ 

‘Nurse Yorke is a-going. That *ussy ain’t fit to touch yer.’ 

“What ?’ 

Peach leaned forward, shaking her hands, a-quiver with pas- 
sion, speaking in an intense, truth-compelling voice which carried 
conviction to the poor creature at her mercy. She had wit enough 
to exaggerate nothing. She described the scene on the staircase, 
the meeting beneath the Bentinck statue, the waiting cab, the 
disappearance of the guilty pair, and, finally, Esther’s late return 
to Harley Street. Alice never moved. She lay there stunned and 
dizzy, hearing and feeling nothing but the throbbing of her own 
heart. It throbbed irregularly; now with hammer-like strength 
and regularity, now slowly, feebly, and fitfully. Peach became 
alarmed. 

‘My lady, you ain’t goin’ to take this too ’ard, are you? Men 
will be men, and when it’s thrown at ’em in chunks—— !’ 

“I can’t believe it!’ gasped Alice, but she believed every word 
of it. 

‘My lord wrote ’er a long letter this morning.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ 

Her wits were coming back, and with them a curious sense of 
strength and determination. She sat up, and the colour flowed 
into her cheeks. 

‘T saw it on the hall table. Brazen, I call it! Many’s the letter 
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from my lord to you that I’ve—that I’ve seen. I know his twiggley 
g’s and h’s as well as I know the shape of your nose.’ 

‘ How she has humbugged me with her soft voice!’ She began 
to imitate Esther. ‘“ Shall I read to you? Are you perfectly com- 
fortable ?”’ And all the time——! I feel as if I could kill her!’ 

‘My lady, please lie down.’ 

‘Not yet. Peach, I must see Lord Camber. I must have it 
out; I can’t stand suspense, never could.’ 

She stood up, and waving Peach aside, began to walk up and 
down the room. Suddenly, she stopped at the telephone. 

‘T’ll phone him to come here at once.’ 

‘Do you think that, bein’ a perfect gentleman, my lord ’ll 
give ’er away? Never!’ 

Alice picked up the instrument, which communicated with 
the hall, hesitated, glanced at Peach, and then said slowly, ‘ He 
might not come for me.’ 

‘ He would for ’er.’ 

‘For her?’ She nodded. ‘ That’s an idea. Take the ’phone. 
Tell the man to get me connected with our number, 00746 Ger- 
rard,’ 

Peach obeyed, and with a frightened look upon her face. There 
was something about her mistress which she had never seen before : 
an inflexibility of purpose, the will dominating the body. Alice 
took the instrument from Peach’s hand and waited. When she 
spoke, she had assumed Esther’s voice. 

* Of all the artful dodgers!’ muttered Peach. 

‘Is Lord Camber at home? He is? Please tell his lordship 
that Nurse Yorke, Nurse—Yorke—yes, wishes to speak to him.’ 

Peach sat down, trembling. She had lighted a fuse whith was 
about to fire a mine. And conviction seized her that her act had 
been premature and that the explosion would injure the one 
person whom she desired to save. She covered her face with the 
rough, clumsy hands which had worked long and faithfully for 
Alice, and waited. 

‘Was the voice all right ?’ said Alice in a whisper. 

Peach made a futile effort to extinguish the fuse. 

* My lady, chuck it. Don’t pretend to be that ’ussy. You may 
"ear something awful. It ain’t the game for you. Ask my lord to 
come here in your own voice.’ 

‘Hold your tongue,’ said Alice. 

Peach saw a terrible smile upon Alice’s lips, no longer pink 
but tinged with blue, in striking contrast to her flushed cheeks, 
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Then she heard Esther’s soft voice reproduced with a perfection 
that confounded her. 

‘Yes, yes, it is I—Esther. Can you come here at once? Oh! 
you can, at great inconvenience, to please me! Eh? Did I get 
your letter this morning? Yes. My answer? Not through a tele- 
phone! You say you know that the answer will be “ yes.” How 
do you know that? Do you mean that you never would have 
written such a letter unless you had known what the answer would 
be. What? I’m your darling, am I? Eh? No—I won’t. Don’t 
be absurd! Come at once. Good-bye.’ 

With a steady hand she replaced the instrument, and turned 
to Peach, cowering in her chair. 

‘You heard 2’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Alice laughed. 

‘I think we can guess what was in that letter.’ 

‘My lady, lie down.’ 

‘Yes; [ll lie down. She may be back any minute. I’m feeling 
astonishingly fit. He asked me to send a kiss through the ’phone.’ 
She laughed again. ‘Don’t look so miserable. We're going to 
have some fun. But I want an audience. We must have the doctor, 
and his precious nurse, the best in the world, and his lordship, 
who has been so very attentive! Attentive—to her!’ She lay 
down upon the sofa, with the same set smile upon her face, showing 
the white teeth between the bluish lips. Tears trickled down 
Peach’s cheeks. 

‘I wish I’d killed myself before I spoke.’ 

‘T’m glad you had the honesty to speak. Stop crying at once.’ 

‘Very good, my lady.’ 

‘Not that it matters. She’ll think you’re howling because you 
have to leave me. Give me that paper.’ 

An illustrated paper lay on the table. Alice turned over its 
pages, waiting for Esther to return. Within a few minutes Esther 
entered. 

‘You hav’n’t moved ?’ 

‘No,’ said Alice. ‘ You can go now, Peach.’ 

‘Thank you, my lady.’ 

As soon as nurse and patient were alone, Esther said, ‘I hope 
you made it plain to her that in a very short time my services to 
you will be at an end.’ 

‘She understands that perfectly,’ said Alice. | 
(Zo be continued.) 
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ON THE LABRADOR. 


BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Ir must be acknowledged that there is something extraordinarily 
attractive about a hunting-ground that is still virgin, especially 
when it holds out a prospect of illimitable square miles of country 
and endless possibilities of anticipation, even if these latter never 
materialise. 

It was with this most elusive charm about its practically un- 
trodden interior that I embarked for the Labrador Peninsula in the 
early autumn of 1903, with the hope of finding out how and where 
there was a reasonable chance of coming in view of the herds of 
barrenland caribou which roam at large through that houseless land. 
There was everything to learn and few people to be met with who 
possessed any exact knowledge. Indeed, several hours spent among 
the whalers and about the wharves of the ‘ South Side ’ of the estuary 
of St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, bore next to no result, 
since the cod-fishers, who had experience of the Labrador, although 
well acquainted with the sea and all that therein is of those lati- 
tudes, knew singularly little of the vast interior upon whose fore- 
shore they had spent many a bitter summer. 

A map told no more, but the Reid Newfoundland Company 
kindly provided me passage in the Virginia Lake, adding their good 
wishes for the success of one of the first sportsmen to leave behind 
the well-stocked barrens of Newfoundland with a view to going 
further afield and—probably—faring worse. 

For nearly seven months of every year Labrador above the 
fiftieth parallel is shut off from the rest of the world by a barrier 
of ice, its only communication being maintained by a komatik or 
dog-sledge post that arrives about Christmas. During the summer 
its desolate settlements receive a fortnightly or three-weekly visit 
from the mail-boat Virginia Lake, the Hudson’s Bay steamer the 
Pelican on summer service to their posts, the Strathcona of the Deep- 
Sea Mission carrying the gallant Grenfell on his errands of mercy, 
and the Harmony which brings supplies to the Moravian Mission 
stations ; these, with the cod-fishery fleets sum up the usual traffic 
of the open season. 
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As might be expected, Labrador is one of the most thinly 

pulated countries in the world. Its native population consists 
of a few hundreds of Indians in the far interior and a few groups 
of Eskimo on the coast; to these may be added the ‘ liveyeres,’ 
or ‘live heres’ as the white settlers are called, the factors of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, and last but not least the mission- 
aries of the Moravian Church, a body of men who yield to none in the 
singleness and nobility of their aims, and—often a very different 
thing, alas !—in the adequate methods by which they pursue them. 
So much for the residents all the year round. In early summer 
their numbers are increased by the cod fleet from Newfoundland, 
who at the earliest moment that the weather permits battle north 
in their schooners and take possession of their little wooden stations 
which dot the coast from Square Island to Fanny’s Harbour. Their 
season lasts from June to October, and during this period they 
work as hard as men on a Polar Expedition. 

The Labrador, thanks to the Moravians and the Deep-Sea 
Mission with the indefatigable Dr. Grenfell at its head, is a most 
God-fearing region. At the cod stations they will not even dry 
fish on a Sunday. On a certain glorious Sunday morning, the 
head of one of these little colonies remarked ruefully, ‘ If to-day had 
been yesterday, I’d have got every kental dried, and now maybe 
we'll have no sun until we sail.” An eventuality which would have 
meant the loss of many hundred dollars; but fortunately on this 
occasion the sun shone brightly not only on Monday but even on 
Tuesday. 

It was already late in September when, accompanied by Jack 
Wells, now one of the best-known Newfoundland guides, but then 
ptomoted from a camp-cook and handyman to be a full-blown 
guide for the first time, I went aboard the Virginia Lake, sole pas- 
sengers, and started on a coasting ship’s slow passage up the pen- 
insula. The steamer called at fifty-four points before, after two 
abortive attempts, we finally landed, during a half-gale from the 
8.E., at Fanny’s Harbour. 

We had no sooner gone ashore than our medical knowledge— 
if we had any—was requisitioned for the cook, whose hand had 
been poisoned. by a cod bone, and whose arm was frightfully swollen. 
As, however, there was a Government doctor on board the Virginia 
Lake, and the ship would call at Fanny’s Harbour on her return 
trip, my medical skill was only tested to the extent of a poultice 
and bandaging, which was doubtless a lucky thing for the cook. 
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A couple of days later, as Jack Wells and I were returning from 
shooting, a loud and dolorous cry was accounted for by the infor. 
mation that the mail-boat doctor was ‘ putting cook to rights.’ 

Fanny’s Harbour is an island settlement, and as the ‘ liveyere’ 
who carries the mail across to the mainland had, for some unex. 
plained reason, departed on the day previous to the arrival of the 
Virginia Lake, we were in a sense marooned upon the island, where, 
however, we sought popularity by the timely slaughter of an 
arctic hare and a brace of ducks. 

The gale held for two days before, weary of waiting, I at length 
prevailed upon the head of the settlement to lend me a trap-boat 
with a crew to row her, and in the black of dawn, after a most 
glorious display of Aurora Borealis, the ‘ searchlights of God,’ we 
set off for Davis Inlet, twenty miles away. 

Before leaving St. John’s, I had arranged with the Reid Company 
to send the Virginia Lake to call for us at Fanny’s Harbour about 
October 17 or 18. In view of possible contingencies, and to secure 
as much time for hunting as possible, I purchased the trap-boat, and 
in the event it proved useful. 

We started before dawn, as at that hour the wind had died 
away and the dangerous passage between the twin rocks which 
guard the entrance to Fanny’s Harbour seemed practicable. Soon 
the settlement was standing behind us, a compact rocky mass against 
the dawn, as the boat, propelled by six enormous and clumsy oars, 
crept slowly out from its shadow. To starboard the swell was 
bursting upon the bases of seven or eight huge icebergs, while upon 
the port side of our little craft lay the wild coast of Labrador, 
low and bare until it rose into massive headlands to the south. 

Rain commenced to fall at dawn, and about midday it became 
obvious that we should not be able to make Davis Inlet before dark, 
and as no one aboard had a pilot’s knowledge of any save the rocks 
and reefs of Fanny’s Harbour, the helm was perforce put over 
and we headed for Jack Lane’s Bay, a deep creek upwards of a dozen 
miles long, on the north side of which, I was told, there dwelt an 
old trapper named Sam Broomfield, who had killed some deer the 
previous season. 

At first, upon both sides of the Inlet, the shores were flat and 
treeless, but as mile joined mile in our wake, patches of hardy 
conifers became more and more frequent. A number of waders 
with long yellow legs, locally known as ‘ twillig,’ haunted these flat 
shores, and one or two that flew over the boat were saluted with 
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a paradox shot-gun. Ultimately, three twilligs and a red-breasted 
merganser made up the bag. Just before we came in sight of 
Broomfield’s house an exceedingly wild seal, of the species known 
as harbour seal, or bay seal, an animal identical with our common 
seal, Phoca vitulina, showed at a distance of about three hundred 
yards, but having evidently had some former experience of boats, 
it dived immediately, only to reappear some ten minutes later 
in mid-estuary. 

As a matter of fact, seals are wilder about Labrador than in 
any waters I have visited, excepting only the Froien, off the coast 
of Norway, a group of bare islands almost cut by the Arctic circle. 
Of course, the reason of the wariness of the seals in Labrador 
waters is not far to seek. The skin, flesh, and blubber form very 
important assets in the lives of the shore-dwellers. Boots made 
of sealskin are the universal foot-gear, and fetch about 8s. a pair. 
lafterwards found that in the making of these boots, and indeed in 
all Arctic needlework, Mrs. Sam Descenfeld stood unrivalled even 
by the Eskimo. She uses the pelt of the common seal for the legs 
and that of the square-flipper for the soles, while she ornaments the 
top with a fringe of ring-seal. Boots and mocassins made by her 
are sought after far and wide. While I was up country she made 
me a camera-case and a cartridge-bag of sealskin, both of which 
show absolutely no sign of wear even after the many hard trips 
they have undergone. 

However we have travelled ahead of the boat, which soon 
beached beneath the cabin. Our landing was attended by a dozen 
huskies, animals which recent fiction has glorified beyond their 
deserts. These dogs, led by a bulky animal called Buller, watched 
us disembark with their bright eyes. Fiction has said how the 
moment a husky vanquished in fight loses its legs, its team-mates fall 
upon and tear it to pieces, but fiction has not added that a child, 
or even in some instances an adult, must also keep his feet to secure 
safety from a similar fate. A few months before our visit, a child 
at Cartwright, one of the Hudson’s Bay posts, slipped upon a wooden 

jetty and fell amongst the huskies. There were upwards of fifty 
bites upon her before her mother, who showed the highest courage, 
succeeded in driving the brutes off. During the daytime the husky 
is fairly amenable to the well-aimed stone, but at night, or under 
stress of temptation, the savage wolf-nature breaks out at once. 


Ican remember an anxious pilgrimage I made in the starshine to 
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fetch a shirt I had left to dry on the bushes, during which I was 
accompanied by Buller and his fellows, all treading delicately. 

In the summer-time the ordinary Labrador liveyere does not 
trouble himself overmuch with the problem of dog-food. If he 
happens to catch a fish unfit for human consumption, he carries 
it home for the dogs ; if not, the animals are left unfed and support 
themselves by theft or by long hunting expeditions. On one 
occasion I nearly added a husky to my bag. I came upon him 
among the spruces some miles inland, and had already thrown 
the rifle to my shoulder when I recognised that the creature slinking 
through the shadows was not a wolf but a dog. 

Summer is the hard season for the husky, his owners probably 
thinking that as he does no work at that time he needs no food; 
but as soon as the snow comes and the komatiks, or sledges, appear 
the lot of the husky undergoes a change. He is then fed and looked 
after as much as he needs and, the latter at least, more than he likes. 
He is then the outward and visible sign of the prosperity and 
status of his owner. A man possessing four dogs is poor, eight make 
him well-to-do, while a liveyere who can count upon sixteen has 
attained the dignity of a solid yeoman of the Labrador. 

But the huskies have taken us far from our theme. Mrs. 
Broomfield told us that her husband and son were in summer 
quarters at the end of the bay, so after a most grateful cup of tea we 
once more manned our trap-boat, and pursued our way between the 
now indrawing shores. Rather more than a couple of hours brought 
us within sight of our destination and of two men in green flat- 
bottomed boats, who were seal-hunting at the mouth of a river. 
These proved to be Broomfield and his son, and they rowed out 
to meet us, so that very soon we were all on shore collected round a 
fire. The same evening our crew left us, as the wind had shifted 
to a quarter which promised a clear run down the estuary, and 
Jack and I were left with the trappers. 

That night, as we smoked our pipes in the glow of the camp 
fire, we gained at last some first-hand information about the 
caribou. 

For the previous seven or eight years one of the main herds 
(so far as I know, it is generally believed there are three in the 
peninsula) put in an appearance in the vicinity of Sam Broomfield’s 
house between November 5 and 19. Only the year before the old 
trapper and his son had shot thirty animals, and Mrs. Broomfield had 
watched a part of the migration from her back window. These facts, 
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though exceedingly interesting, came in the nature of a blow to my 
hopes, for it was perfectly obvious that, as I had to join the steamer 
at Fanny’s Harbour on October 16, the caribou would still be some 
hundreds of miles to the north-west when I must perforce say 
farewell to Jack Lane’s Bay. 

Though bereft of any chance of seeing ‘Ja foule,’ as the French 
Canadians of Hudson’s Bay call the great migration of the caribou, 
Sam considered it quite possible that we might, to use his own words, 
‘come up with some stags that’s got left behind,’ and with a view 
to doing this our party of four traversed the woods and barrens 
round the end of the Inlet for the next few days. Our efforts 
proved entirely fruitless, for we saw neither track nor sign of any 
animal whatever save foxes. Once Sam, looking over the vast 
landscape of fir and spruce, interspersed with wide and dismal 
marshes, said, ‘ The Labrador do make a man feel terrible lonesome.’ 
I don’t think any words could have bettered this description. 

It brought to mind also the fact that here in the far north, 
where the limitless barrens set no bounds to his wanderings, the 
caribou is a most elusive animal, capricious and uncertain in the 
line of his migrations. Yet the Indians, Yellow-knives from 
beyond the Peace River, Montagnais and Nascaupees of Labrador, 
have nothing but the herds between them and the grim shape of 
‘Bukadawin’ (famine) who sat in Hiawatha’s wigwam. Bands 
of the Indians pass away into the barrens every year to search 
for the caribou ; if they cut the line of migration they fare sump- 
tuously, and, moreover, make provision for the winter for their 
families. But should they fail to meet them, there is often an end 
to their hunting, and the squaws down in the timber lands watch 
in vain for their return. How many times, one wonders, has a 
company of Indians struggled forward, staring at the horizon, 
where white snow meets grey sky, straining their eyes for the 
shapes which are perhaps passing in thousands just beyond a man’s 
sight to the east or the west of them. The story is told of such a 
party of hunters, who waited and watched in vain. One died and 
then another; whatever weakness any individual had, it found 
him out, until at last but two were left, and they also had turned 
their faces to the skin wall of the fireless tent, when the stronger, 
crawling to the door, saw a forest of horns growing up against the 
wide sunrise as unnumbered deer moved slowly out of the north- 
east. 

Having exhausted the hunting-grounds about the Inlet, we 
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derived some fresh encouragement from a statement of Sam’s to the 
effect that one September some seventeen years earlier a band of 
Eskimo had visited a lake lying to the south-west and there had 
killed nineteen deer and two black bears. He further said that 
we could reach another lake on the same chain by travelling up 
Jack’s Brook, a stream which flows into the Inlet from the north. 
Also that by taking this route I should include in my hunting. 
ground the large sand-ridges which run inland in that neighbourhood. 
Were I to go to Labrador again, I should follow a different route 
and would, I think, run every chance of reaching the main herd 
of so-called barrenland caribou. This herd is on the barrens in 
August, and during that month enters the isolated timber, work- 
ing out to the coast in the following November. 

Thus it would appear that the herd spends its year half in the 
woodlands and half upon the barrens, and for that reason it would 
seem as if the name barrenland caribou isa misnomer. The animals 
are smaller than their Newfoundland collaterals and carry fine ant- 
lers ; one in my possession measures fifty-six inches in length, and 
another carries a pair of brow-antlers—always rare in the caribou 
—and counts forty-five points. These two heads were shot from the 
herd which reaches the coast in the neighbourhood of Davis Inlet. 

It only remained to follow Broomfield’s counsel and try our luck 
at Jack’s Brook, in the hopes of finding a stag that had summered 
upon one of the sandy ridges. According to Sam, some ten or fifteen 
years earlier a few deer were always to be found on the edges of the 
high bare upland which stretches from within a mile of his house 
right into the interior of the peninsula of Labrador. In winter the 
Broomfields, father and son, make long trapping expeditions by 
komatik through this country, but for many years it has been left in 
peace by the Eskimo, who now hunt only in spring. Eleven years 
had passed, Broomfield said, since he had killed a deer in summer 
or early fall, and it was upon this rather hopeless information that 
Jack Wells and I rowed down the Bay until we came to the mouth 
of Jack Lane’s Brook, to give it its full name. Here, seeing some 
ducks and waders, we did a little shooting for the pot before starting 
in earnest. 

A few hours later we were engaged in hauling our craft up 4 
small rapid, when we perceived a figure approaching us along the 
north bank. It was that of a very old half-breed. A white forked 
beard swept his breast, and as we came nearer we saw that he was 
clad from head to foot in sealskins. He was called Old Man Lane, 
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though whether it was to him or to his father that the locality owed 
its title we did not learn. He told us that he had been setting a 
bear-trap a mile or so above, and on our return, when we mentioned 
our meeting with him, we heard that, having taken a bear in a trap 
earlier in the season, the Old Man, finding himself without a gun, 
had gone steadily to work and stoned the bear to death. But as 
we saw him, crooked with rheumatism, he seemed to have scarcely 
enough vitality to stagger over the rough ground. 

A couple of evenings later, having spent the intervening time 
in the ordinary routine of travel and reconnoitring, Jack Wells 
and I made our camp in a disused lodge which must have been 
originally built by Eskimo hunters. We had now gained a fair idea 
of the nature of the country. Endless barrens, white, yellow and red 
with reindeer moss, and dotted with Arctic berries, rolled away 
until they merged in a dim blue tumult of mountains which shut in 
the horizon ; here and there in the hollows of the hills stood little 
clumps of evergreen trees, overgrown with moss, harps for the wind, 
inexpressibly lonely. There were marshes also and deep lakes 
unchristened as yet, for the surface of Labrador is mostly water 
and the smaller lochs are all nameless. Nor is this unnatural, seeing 
that the settlers only visit them when they are frozen and obliterated 
by a mantle of snow. 

Certainly it is a wild and gloomy country, far more sterile than 
the wildest parts of Newfoundland, a fact upon which Jack always 
laid emphasis when he lit the camp fire, bemoaning the absence of 
birchbark, and evidently holding but a poor opinion of a country 
where, as he said, a man could not ‘ get warm to rights.’ On the 
evening upon which we made our camp in the deserted zgloo beside 
the shores of the iake, I took my rifle and went for a stroll on the 
heights to the south of the outlet. It had rained in the day, and 
the black flies had been exceedingly pressing in their attentions, 
but with the evening a wind blew out of the north-west, always 
a herald of fine weather in the Labrador autumn, the heavy clouds 
and the sultry airs passed away, giving place to the clear blue 
northern sky. My way led me over a series of ridges which seemed 
to roll for miles upwards to the height of land. It was impossible 
for hundreds of yards at a time to put down one’s foot without 
crushing masses of purple and yellow berries. The Arctic summer 
may be short, but it crowds into its short life a wealth of achieve- 
ment. To man Labrador is, in allits moods, cruelly inhospitable, but 
to fur and feather it becomes, during the autumn months, a kindly 
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stepmother. As I walked forward, covey after covey of willow 
grouse rose wild from their feast of berries. A few nights before 
we had seen and marked down thirty of these birds within two 
hundred yards of Broomfield’s house, and with the aid of a paradox 
had lessened their numbers by eleven, being at length driven to 
desist by the sheer tameness of our quarry. But here, where the 
grouse had probably never seen man or been startled by his foot- 
steps, the birds rose at a hundred yards. The reason was soon 
obvious, for along the height of land the ground was seamed with 
fox-tracks. 

I had been walking not more than half an hour when, taking 
a zigzag path up a hillside, I entered a grove of trees and cut beneath 
a juniper the track of a black bear. Following it, I soon came 
upon evident signs of its freshness, for in the soft ground it was 
perfectly clear that it had been made since the rain. The bear had 
been feeding upon the berries over which I had walked, and more- 
over he had dined not wisely but too well, since, after the manner 
of the Roman Emperors, the great creature had vomited a part of 
his feast and had begun feeding again immediately afterwards. 
I do not think the bear could at any time have been more than 
two or three minutes ahead of me, and had I hurried across the 
moss where my footfalls were noiseless it is quite possible that I 
should have seen him before he entered an area of bush where the 
highest juniper did not reach ten feet, but where low scrub and 
fallen timber made it necessary to clear the ground” before every 
step. Twenty yards deep in this unfortunate wilderness I heard 
the bear moving on my right hand. Here the bushes appeared to 
open out, and seeing free ground underfoot, I walked rapidly in 
that direction. But this time defeat came from above, not from 
below. The jagged branches of a dead pine touched the felt hat 
I was wearing, producing a thin and penetrating sound. I heard 
two sticks break, and a moment later was gazing sadly at the tracks 
of what must have been a very startled bear. 

I followed the trail, which soon showed that their maker had 
slowed down, but evidently with no intention of stopping. This led 
me out on to a high wild barren, from which I searched in vain for 
any patch of black, moving or stationary. The sun was going down 
behind the mountains. As I watched, it sank almost visibly from 
view, leaving behind it a cold milk-white twilight, which slowly 
darkened to night. The bear had led me in something of a circle, 
so that I came out hardly a mile from camp. The wind had died 
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away and every sound was audible. A splash in the lake, or so 
I fancied, as Jack drew water for the evening meal, was followed by 
the desolate cry of a mother loon who, doubtless terrified by his 
appearance, circled and screamed at an immense height above the 
little feathery balls which represented her brood, and which would 
one day be great northern divers, weighing nine pounds, and capable 
of killing the largest trout and ounaniche. 

Presently her cries ceased, and the noise of her plunge into 
the lake came quite clearly. Then it seemed to grow rapidly 
darker, the wild had gone to its rest, the circle of sight narrowed, 
darkness seemed to lie in pools in every hollow, and long before I 
saw Jack crouched beside the open fire, the stars had come out and 
the owls were calling in the green timber on the shores of the lake. 

Making Igloo Camp our headquarters, we spent the next and 
following days in long rovings about the surrounding country. 
Once we found a fortnight-old track of a caribou stag, and twice 
@ young spruce-tree stripped of its bark, but the stags which had 
tubbed the velvet from their horns among the branches had done 
so a couple of years before, as not only were the trees long dead, 
but their fellows had grown up and overtopped them. Yet even 
if the country lacked what we most wished to find, it possessed 
a singular, if harsh, charm of its own. One spot particularly I 
used to love to visit, whether alone or in Jack’s company. This 
was a little upland lake which lay some two miles to the north-west 
of ourcamp. Surrounded by trees and seemingly of great depth, it 
presented the appearance of an unfathomable pit sunk into the 
roots of the hills. The inevitable diver and her brood called cease- 
lessly upon its waters, bringing back to memory the beautiful and 
poetic words of Salltatha, the Yellow-knife Indian, ‘ My father, you 
have spoken well. You have told me that heaven is beautiful. 
Tell me now one thing more. Is it more beautiful than the land 
of the musk-ox in summer, when sometimes the mist blows over 
the lakes, and sometimes the waters are blue, and the loons call 
very often? This is beautiful, my father. If heaven is more 
beautiful I shall be content to rest there till I am very old.’ 
Besides the loons two ospreys haunted the little lake, sometimes 
fishing in the shallow stream which fed it; sometimes winging 
their way over it and out into the blue distance towards the sea. 

But Indians, poetical or otherwise, rarely visit it, their hunting- 
ground being hundreds of miles away in the neighbourhood of 
the George River. Sometimes in birchbark canoes they come down 
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out of the interior to do their yearly trade at the Hudson’s Bay 
posts of Davis Inlet and Cartwright. Then, having bartered their 
furs, there follows a few days’ lounging about the store. The 
Mountaineers or Montagnais are no longer the picturesque figures 
they once were. Instead of the caribou-skin coats figured and 
painted with strange devices, they now wear a summer garb of 
felt hat, trade shirt, and blue jean jumpers. All that remains 
of the ancient dress are the deerskin mocassins worked by their 
women in their winter camps. Powder and ball, tea and tobacco, 
a little bright-coloured finery for the women (whom they never 
bring down to the coast) form their currency, and presently, one 
morning, after a ceremonious farewell, the birchbark canoes are 
loaded and their owners paddle away into the wilderness and vanish 
for another year. They are accompanied upon their journey by 
their hunting dogs, small and quick-footed creatures quite unlike 
the husky in appearance. 

Day after day from all the high hills I used to search for the 
smoke of Indian fires, as for some reason that year the Montag- 
nais had not come in any numbers to the posts. During this 
time it was bright windy weather; the wind never dropped, but 
blew so fiercely that it made the eyes ache. The same wind, had 
we known it, was preparing the way for a tragedy to the south of 
us. It was this pitiless wind which delayed the Hubbard expedition 
and finally caused them to turn and to attempt to struggle back 
through the long valley of the Susan River. They had set out 
early in the season and had pushed on, hoping always to find the 
caribou, on which they depended for food, but in all their wanderings 
they killed but one animal, so that finally, weakened by hunger, 
and beset by snows, poor young Hubbard succumbed, after a most 
gallant struggle, while his two companions, pushing on to get help, 
could not bring it until too late. 

The story of the journey of George Elson, who, feeding as he 
could on grouse and porcupine, fought his way to Grosswater 
Bay, is one of the epics of the Men of the Woods, and it can be 
read, and should be read in ‘A Woman’s Way through Labrador, 
which tells also how Hubbard’s widow undertook the task her 
husband had given his life for, and carried it through with a splendid 
courage to success. 

It was, I think, on the fifth day on rising in the morning I 
found that the bear which I had followed had returned my visit, 
and not only this but had brought a friend with him. The almost 
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human track passed within fifty yards of our camp, when doubtless 
the smoke of the dying fire had sent both animals off at speed. 
After a couple of days spent in earnestly searching for sign or sight 
of game, we broke camp and passed to other hunting-grounds. 
But in all the days we spent in Labrador neither of us saw either 
bear or caribou in the flesh. 

September had merged into October when we again found our- 
selves at Broomfield’s house. Here I learned that the summer 
colony of cod-fishers at Fanny’s Harbour had already departed 
for the south, and the captain of the Virginia Lake doubted whether 
the Newfoundland Government (in this matter the Reid Company 
are the agents of Government) would sanction the steamer’s ven- 
turing so far north at the date arranged, but he had promised 
to pick me up at Hopedale, sixty miles to the south, about the 15th 
ofthe month. It was now that the trap-boat proved of service. 

Sam was absent on his monthly errand to fetch the mails, 
and incidentally my boat, from Fanny’s Harbour. We, while 
awaiting his return, thoroughly explored the scene of his never-to- 
be-forgotten hunt which took place some seven years before our 
visit, when one day he saw a large brownish creature lumbering 
through the woods, cut it off behind a clump of spruce and killed 
it with a shot from his rifle. It was not until he was bending over 
his quarry that he discovered that he had slain a polar bear. Its 
nose and jowl were full of porcupine quills, and the fact that it 
had been rolling in the mud of the river bank, probably in its 
efforts to get rid of the quills, had turned it into a likeness of a 
gigantic barrenground bear. The deaths of this animal and of 
seven walrus that were slain by the Eskimo of Hopedale form the 
two red-letter events of which every visitor to that region is sure 
tohear. But we, alas! had no good fortune, our single success 
being scored at the expense of a grey seal that was fishing at the 
mouth of the river. For the rest, we only succeeded in keeping 
ourselves and the Broomfield family supplied with feathered game. 

At length I was beginning to grow anxious about catching 
my steamer at Hopedale, which was the last before the winter 
closed in, when Sam put in a welcome appearance with my 
boat. The morning following, he and his son, Wells and myself, 
with a long-haired being called Sandy, started on our sixty miles 
Voyage to the south. This distance we expected to be able to 
make by the afternoon of the next day, but, owing to contrary 
winds, evening found us still within the broad-spread arms of 
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Jack Lane’s Bay, and in the morning, after a night ashore round 
an open fire, the wind hardened to a gale, which blew almost in 
our faces and prevented our making much progress. As such 
storms often hold back the traveller in Labrador a week or more 
at that season, we lost no opportunity to push ahead, but after 
a day spent toiling at the oars, which were of the narrow-bladed 
pattern that girth some twelve to fourteen inches below the grip, 
we found ourselves windbound at nightfall. On the following 
day the weather had become worse, and had it been necessary to 
cross much open water we should have been forced to anchor 
Our way, however, lay among the islands until we reached the 
long rock-walled stretch of water which is called Windy Tickle. 
At certain times Windy Tickle is quite impossible, as the winds 
roar down it like a league-long funnel, the sheer cliffs on either 
hand rising some hundreds of feet from the level of the sea. 

As I had left most of our provisions with our kind friend, Mrs. 
Broomfield, we suddenly discovered that beyond tea and tobacco 
and a half-loaf of bread our little stock was at an end. Next 
morning, therefore, we ran across to a rocky island locally famed 
as the breeding place of the Arctic hare. But the most careful 
search and all the efforts of Sam, Abraham, Jack, and Sandy— 
all of whom probably for the first time in their lives took part in a 
hare drive—resulted only in the flushing of one or two twittering 
inhabitants of the isle which were quite unworthy of a twelvebore 
cartridge. The hares were either altogether absent or remained 
in shy seclusion, and food having become a necessity I succeeded, 
amid the plaudits of the crew, in massacring five gulls, one for 
each man. These were rapidly skinned, placed in a large iron 
pot, and drawn out of it while the water was still almost luke- 
warm, but not before Sam, having discovered the lack of salt, 
had found time to add a hatful of seawater! The birds, contrary 
to expectation, or because hunger is so good a sauce, were much 
appreciated, and from that time onwards until we arrived at 
Hopedale no herring-gull or blackback flew into sight without 
drawing the eager eyes of the crew of the trap-boat. 

But all things have an end, and at length on the evening of 
the following day, turning a high bluff, we saw before us the lights 
of Hopedale, and soon heard the long ululating cry with which 
the Eskimo announce the arrival of a strange boat. Soon we 
tied up against the wharf and were making the acquaintance of the 
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Rev. W. W. Perrett, the house-father of Hopedale Mission and 
one of the most charming men it would be possible to meet. While 
the crew sought the hospitality of one of Sam’s sons-in-law, Jack 
and I went up to the mission-house, where a dish of canned caribou 
was quickly set smoking before us and Mr. and Mrs. Perrett were 
asking and giving news of the coast. 

The voyage to Hopedale with its mild experiences of roughing 
it would have been thoroughly enjoyable but for the fears which 
beset me concerning the arrival and departure of the mail-boat, 
doubts which were not much allayed by Sam’s assurance that if 
I missed her I must stay over the winter with him, and that I should 
then have an opportunity of shooting the finest lot of caribou 
trophies ever taken out of Labrador. This probably might have 
proved true, as up to that time no one with any motive beyond 
that of killing meat had pursued the herds; yet the prospect of 
an enforced residence of eight months was not one calmly to be 
anticipated, the more especially as it would have been impossible 
for me to communicate the reason of my detention to my relatives, 
or indeed to Jack’s, who assured me that his wife at Glovertown, 
Bonavista Bay, would say in the words of Penelope : 


‘, .. Either he is drowned, 
Or else his bones lie on the mainland in the rain.’ 


Or, as he more prosaically put it, ‘I would be give up in our bay 
for dead and eat by Eskimo on the Labrador.’ 

But the steamer had not arrived, nor did she put in an appear- 
ance for three or four days. During the interval I saw something 
of life at the mission-station. It is impossible here to do any 
justice to the magnificent work of the Moravian brethren. Quite 
apart from their efforts in the cause of Christianity, it is my belief 
that but for their restraining influence and aid the Eskimo popula- 
tion of the southern Labrador would have vanished almost com- 
pletely. It is well known that no race is more liable to suffer 
disastrous consequences from unchecked contact with civilisation 
than are the Eskimo. Dr. Nansen has put it on record that even 
so mild a luxury as coffee has very traceable effects upon the con- 
stitutions of this people, and it is certain that the Moravian mission- 
aries have stood between the Eskimo and indulgence in stimulants 
far more deleterious than coffee. 

The mission-stations of Okak, Nain, Hebron, Hopedale, and 
Makouvik, extending as they do along many degrees of latitude, 
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form sanctuaries for the converts, where under the wise and benign 
rule of the house-father (as the head of each station is called) 
they are encouraged to live an existence which preserves as far ag 
possible all that is manly and wholesome in their characters. The 
influence which has led not only to the degradation but almost 
to the extinction of the Eskimo upon other littorals has invariably 
taken the shape of strong drink. Against such traffic the mis- 
sionaries resolutely set their faces. Had they not done so, it is 
certain that the Eskimo would long since have become the victims 
of the itinerant trader and that, instead of a healthy and self- 
supporting community, the race would, a generation ago, have 
vanished from the Labrador. 

Thus it is not too much to say that the Moravians are responsible 
for the continuance of the people to whom they devote their lives, 
While holding the highest record in the missionary field of any 
Church in the world, a Moravian settlement brings with it immense 
boons of a material nature. Each individual missionary has 
learned and is expert in the medical profession, or in some trade 
likely to be useful to his converts. Dr. Yannasch built the church 
and mission-house at Makouvik, and the Eskimo workmen who 
assisted him have since turned their attention to their own dwellings. 
Other missionaries build boats, others again understand the theory 
and practice of gaining their living from the sea. And so the 
work goes on. All are practical men, who labour shoulder to 
shoulder with their people and who in this manner establish a mental 
leadership which is bracing and effective. On the spiritual side 
of the question, I believe that a large proportion of the children 
of missionaries return to the mission-field to follow in their fathers’ 
steps. Certainly no financial inducements are offered, for in 
Labrador, at any rate, the salaries of these devoted men range 
from £9 to £17 a year. Often they pass ten or even twenty years 
without returning to Europe, and when they do come, it is but for 
a short time, between the visits of the Harmony, the mission-ship 
which keeps up the yearly communication between England and the 
coast of Labrador. It is pleasant to think that the Church of 
England has for many years aided the Moravians by means of an 
affiliated society. One thing at least is unquestionable—that 
every sovereign which the people of England and America and 
Germany subscribe towards the Moravian Church is made to do the 
work of two or three times that sum by the single-heartedness and 
the capacity with which it is administered. 
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The Moravians in Labrador have experienced one or two strange 

difficulties in their task. Of these the smallest is making the 
(ld Testament, with its wealth of pastoral detail, understandable 
to the Eskimo, not one of whom has ever seen a horse. Sheep 
and cattle they cannot realise or conceive of, for there are no 
domesticated animals save dogs in that portion of the peninsula. 
They comprehend the story of Esau the hunter and that of Samson 
and the lion, which animal can be translated as polar bear; but 
of Abraham in the land of Mesopotamia they can form no picture ; 
the nearest approach to these ideas is drawn from the harvest of 
the sea, seals and fish taking the place of flocks and herds. . . . So 
is the Bible interpreted to the harsh meanings of Northern life. 

One picture of Hopedale is still very vivid. On the day after 
our arrival an old Eskimo hunter had died, and his fellows bore his 
body to a wild high bluff along the sides of which generations 
of their race had been buried. At the head of the procession 
walked the Brother who was conducting the service, and up the 
steep path was strung out the entire population of Hopedale. 
Among the huts some of the dogs were howling, a flock of gulls 
circled screaming on the shore, and from the cemetery came the 
sound of singing. The detached syllables, strange to a European 
ear, blended oddly with a tune that one has heard in a hundred 
churches, floated back to us on the frosty air. 

At last one day, having set an Eskimo to watch for the mail- 
boat’s coming, we, accompanied by one or two of the Moravians, 
set out, hoping to add some willow grouse to our bill of fare. As 
we returned with three birds in the evening, we found our sentinel 
happily asleep in the icy wind, and the Virginia Lake steaming up 
the channel and about to lie-to in the fiord-like bay. 

Within a week we disembarked at St. John’s. 
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NEWS FROM TROY! 


Troy—not for the first time in its history—is consumed with 
laughter ; laughter which I deprecate, while setting down as an 
impartial chronicler the occasion and the cause of it. 

You must know that our venerable and excellent squire, Sir 
Felix Felix-Williams, has for some years felt our little town getting, 
as he puts it, ‘ beyond him.’ He remembers, in his father’s time, 
the grass growing in our streets. The few vessels that then visited 
the port brought American timber-props for the mines out of which 
the Felix-Williams estate drew its royalties, and shipped in exchange 
small cargoes of emigrants whom, for one reason or another, that 
estate was unable to support. It was a simple system, and Sir 
Felix has often in talk with me lamented its gradual strangulation, 
in his time, by the complexities of modern commerce.—You should 
hear, by the way, Sir Felix pronounce that favourite phrase of his 
‘in my time’; he does it with a dignified humility, as who should 
say, ‘ Observe, I am of the past indeed, but I have lent my name to 
an epoch.’ 

As a fact the access of a railway to our little port, the building 
of jetties for the china-clay trade, the development of our harbour 
which now receives over 300,000 tons of shipping annually—all 
these have, in ways direct and indirect, more than doubled the old 
gentleman’sincome. But to do him justice, he regards this scarcely 
at all. He sets it down—and rightly—to what he has taken to call 
on public occasions ‘ the expansion of our Imperial Greatness ’ ; but 
in his heart of hearts he regrets his loosening hold on a population 
that was used to sit under his fig-tree and drink of his cistern. 
With their growth the working classes have come to prefer self-help 
to his honest regulation of their weal. There has been no quarrel : 
we all love Sir Felix and respect him, though now and then we laugh 
at him a good deal. 

There has been no quarrel, I repeat. But insensibly we have 
lost the first place in his affections, which of late years have con- 
centrated themselves more and more upon the small village of Kirris- 
vean, around a corner of the coast. By its mere beauty, indeed, 
anyone might be excused for falling in love with Kirris-vean. It 
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lies, almost within the actual shadow of Sir Felix’s great house, 
at the foot of a steep wooded coombe, and fronts with diminutive 
beach and pier the blue waters of our neighbouring bay. The 
cottages are whitewashed and garlanded with jasmine, solanum, 
the monthly rose. Fuchsias bloom in their front gardens ; cabbages 
and runner beans climb the hillside in orderly rows at their backs. 
The women curtsey to a stranger ; the men touch their hats ; and 
the inhabitants are mostly advanced in years, for the young men 
and maidens leave the village to go into ‘ good service’ with testi- 
monials Sir Felix takes a delight to grant, because he has seen 
that they are well earned. If you were to stand at the cross-roads 
in the middle of Eaton Square and say ‘ Kirris-vean !’ in a loud 
yoice, it is odds (though I will not promise) that a score of faces 
would arise from underground and gaze out wistfully through area- 
railings. For no one born in Kirris-vean can ever forget it. But 
Kirris-vean itself is inhabited by grandparents and grandchildren 
(these last are known in Eaton Square as ‘ Encumbrances’). It 
has a lifeboat in which Sir Felix takes a peculiar pride (but you 
must not launch it unless in fine weather, or the crew will fall out). 
It has also a model public-house, ‘ The Three Wheatsheaves,’ so 
named from the Felix-Williams’ coat of arms. The people of Troy 
believe—or at any rate assert—that everyone in Kirris-vean is born 
with a complete suit of gilt buttons bearing that device. 

Few dissipations ripple the gentle flow—which it were more 
descriptive perhaps to call stagnation—of life in that model village. 
From week-end to week-end scarcely a boat puts forth from the 
shelter of its weed-coated pier ; for though Kirris-vean wears the . 
aspect of a place of fishery, it is in fact nothing of the kind. Its 
inhabitants—blue-jerseyed males and sun-bonneted females—sit 
comfortably on their pensions and tempt no perils of the deep. 
Why should they risk shortening such lives as theirs? A few crab- 
pots—‘ accessories,’ as a painter would say—rest on the beach 
above high-water mark the summer through; a few tanned nets 
hang, and have hung for years, a-drying against the wall of the 
school-house. But the prevalent odour is of honeysuckle. The 
aged coxswain of the lifeboat reported to me last year that an 
American visitor had asked him how, dwelling remote from the 
railway, the population dealt with its fish. ‘ My dear man,’ said I, 
‘you should have told him that you get it by parcels post from 
Billingsgate.’ 
ug I never know—never in this life shall I discover—how rumour 
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operates in Troy, how it arrives or is spread. Early in August a 
rumour, incredible on the face of it, reached me that Kirris-vean 
intended a Regatta! . . . For a week I disbelieved it ; for almost 
another week I forgot it ; and then lo! Sir Felix himself called on 
me and confirmed it. 

A trio of young footmen (it appeared) had arrived in Kirris-vean 
to spend a holiday on board-wages—their several employers having 
gone northward for the grouse, to incommodious shooting-boxes 
where a few servants sufficed. Finding themselves at a loose end 
(to use their own phrase for it) these three young men had hit on 
the wild—the happy—the almost delirious idea of a Regatta ; and 
taking their courage in their hands had sought an interview with 
Sir Felix, to entreat his patronage for the scheme. They had 
found him in his most amiable mood, and within an hour—the old 
gentleman is discursive—he had consented to become Patron and 
President and to honour the gathering with his presence. But 
observe ; the idea cannot have originated before the 12th of August, 
on which day the trio arrived from London ; yet a whisper of it had 
reached me on the 2nd or 3rd. _ I repeat that I shall never under- 
stand the operation of rumour in Troy. 

Sir Felix, having somewhat rashly given his consent, in a cooler 
hour began to foresee difficulties, and drove into Troy to impart 
them tome. I know not why, on occasions of doubt and embarrass- 
ment such as this, he ever throws himself (so to speak) on my 
bosom ; but so it is. The Regatta, he explained, ought to take 
place in August, and we were already arrived at the middle of the 
month, Tuesday the 24th had been suggested—a very convenient 
date for him : it was, as I might remember, the day before Petty 
Sessions, immediately after which he had as good as promised to 
visit his second son in Devonshire and attend the christening of an 
infant grandchild. But would ten days allow us time to organise 
the * events,’ hire a band, issue the necessary posters, &c. ? 

I assured him that, hard as it might drive us, the thing could 
be done. ‘I shall feel vastly more confident,’ he was good enough 
to say, ‘ if you will consent to join our Committee.’ And I accepted, 
on the prospect of seeing some fun. But ah! could I have foreseen 
what fun ! 

“You relieve my mind, indeed. . . . And—er—perhaps you 
might also help us by officiating as starter and—er—judge, or time- 
keeper ?’ 

‘ \Villingly,’ said I ; ‘in any capacity the Committee may wish. 
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‘They will be more inclined to trust the decisions of one who— 

e—does not live among them.’ 

nost ‘Is that so?’ said I. ‘In Kirris-vean, one would have thought 

d on —but, after all, I shall have to forgo whatever public confidence 
depends on the competitors being unacquainted with me, since two- 

vean [ thirds of them will come to you from Troy.’ 




































ving ‘You are sure ?’ 
oxes ‘Quite. Has it not struck you, Sir Felix, that Kirris-vean— 
end @ ideal spot for a Regatta—has in itself neither the boats nor the men 
ton @ forone ?’ 
and ‘We might fill up with a launch of the lifeboat,’ he hazarded. 
with ‘If one could only be certain of the weather.’ 
had ‘ And a public tea, and a procession of the school-children.’ 
old ‘Admirable,’ I agreed. ‘ Never fear, we will make up a pro- 
and gramme.’ 
But ‘Oh, and—er—by the way, Bates of the ‘ Wheatsheaves’ came 
ust, to me this morning for an occasional licence. He proposes to 
had @ erect a booth in his back garden. You see no objection ? ’ 
der- “None at all.’ 

‘A most trustworthy man .. . He could not apply, you see, 


oler @ at our last Petty Sessions because he did not then know that a 
art ff regatta was contemplated ; and the 25th will, of course, be too late. 
aSs- But the licence can be granted under these circumstances by any 
my two magistrates sitting together ; and I would suggest that you 
ake § and] ——’ 
the ‘Certainly,’ said I, and accompanied Sir Felix to the small 
ent § toom that serves Troy for an occasional court-house, where we 
tty § solemnly granted Bates his licence. 
| to There is a something about Sir Felix that tempts to garrulity, 
an §f and I could fill pages here with an account of our preparations for 
aise the Regatta ; the daily visits he paid me—always in a fuss, and five 
times out of six over some trivial difficulty that had assailed him 
ud § inthe still watches of the night—the protracted meetings of Com- 
igh mittee in the upper chamber of the lifeboat-house at Kirris-vean. 
ed, But these meetings, and the suggestions Sir Felix made, and the 
een § votes we took upon them, are they not recorded in the minute-book 
of the first and last Kirris-vean Regatta? Yes, thus I have to 
you ff write it, and with sorrow: there will never be another Regatta in 
me- | that Arcadian village. 
Sir Felix, good man, started with a fixed idea that a Regatta dif- 
sh. fered from a Primrose Féte, if at all, then only in being non-political. 
13—2 
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He could not get it out of his head that public speeches were of the 
essence of the festivity ; and when, with all the tact at my command, 
I insisted on aquatics, he countered me by proposing to invite down 
a lecturer from the Navy League! As he put it in the heat of 
argument, ‘ Weren’t eight Dreadnoughts aquatic enough for any- 
body ?’ But in the voting the three young footmen supported me 
nobly. They wanted fireworks, and were not wasting any money on 
lecturers : also there was a feeling in Kirris-vean that, while a Regatta 
could scarcely be held without boat-racing, the prizes should be 
just sufficient to attract competitors and yet on a scale provokirig 
no one to grumble at the amount of subscribed money lost to the 
village. A free public tea was suggested. I resisted this largesse ; 
and we compromised on ‘ No Charge for Bona-fide School-children’ 
—whatever that might mean—‘ and Fourpence a head for Adults.’ 

The weather prospects, as the moment drew near, filled us with 
anxious forebodings, for the anti-cyclonic spell showed signs of 
breaking, and the Sunday and Monday wore lowering faces. But 
Tuesday dawned brilliantly ; and when after a hasty breakfast I 
walked over to Kirris-vean, I found Sir Felix waiting for me at the 
top of the hill in his open landau, with a smile on his face, a rose in 
his button-hole, and a white waistcoat that put all misgivings 
toshame. ‘A perfect day!’ he called out with a wave of the hand. 

‘A foxy one,’ I suggested, and pointed out that the wind sat 
in a doubtful quarter, that it was backing against the sun, that 
it was light and might at any time die away and cheat us of our 
sailing matches. 

* Always the boats with you!’ he rallied me. ‘ My dear sir, itis 
going to be perfect. As the song says, “ We’ve got the ships, we've 
got the men, and we’ve got the money too.” An entire success, 
you may take my word for it!’ 

We descended the hill to find the village gay with bunting, the 
competing boats lying ready off the pier, a sizeable crowd already 
gathered, and the Committee awaiting us at the beach-head. Each 
Committee-man wore a favour of blue-and-white ribbon, and upon 
our arrival every hat flew off to Sir Felix, while the band played 
‘See the Conquering Hero Comes ! ’ 

It was, not to put too fine a point on the description, an atrocious 
band. It had come from afar, from one of the inland china-clay 
villages, and in hiring it the Committee had been constant to its 
principle that no more money than was necessary should be allowed 
to go out of Kirris-vean. Report—malicious, I feel sure—reached 
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me later that, at the first note of it, an aloe in Sir Felix’s gardens, 
a mile away—a plant noted for blossoming once only in a hundred 
years—burst into: profuse and instantaneous bloom. Sir Felix 
himself, who abounded all day in happy turns of speech, said the 
best thing of this band. He said it was sui generis. 

He was magnificent throughout. I am not going to describe the 
Regatta, for sterner events hurry my pen forward. So let me only 
say that the weather completely justified his cheery optimism ; 
that the breeze, though slight, held throughout the sailing events 
and then dropped, leaving the bay glassy as a lake for the rowers ; 
that sports ashore—three-legged races, egg-and-spoon races, sack 
races, races for young men, races for old women, donkey-races, 
a tug-of-war, a greasy pole, a miller-and-sweep combat—filled the 
afternoon until tea-time ; that at tea the tables groaned with piles 
of saffron cake and cream ‘ splitters ’ ; and that when the company 
had, in Homeric phrase—the only fit one for such a tea—put aside 
from them the desire of meat and drink, Sir Felix stood up and 
made a speech. 

It was an admirable speech too. It began with “My dear 
friends,’ and the exordium struck at once that paternal note which 
makes him, with all his foibles, so lovable. ‘They must excuse 
him if he now took his departure ; for he had arrived at an age 
to feel the length of a long day—even of a happy summer’s day 
such as this had been. To be innocently happy—that had used to 
be the boast of England, of ‘ Merrie England’; and he had ever 
prized happy living faces in Kirris-vean above the ancestral portraits 
—not all happy, if one might judge from their expressions—hanging 
on his walls at home.’ (Prolonged applause greeted this; and 
deservedly, for he spoke no more than he meant.) He became 
reminiscential, and singling out a school-child here and there, dis- 
coursed of their grandparents, even of their great-grandparents ; 
recalled himself to pay a series of graceful tributes to all who had 
contributed to make the day a success ; and wound up by regretting 
that he could not stay for the fireworks. 

Dear honest Sir Felix! I can see him now, bareheaded, his 
white hairs lightly fluttered by the evening breeze that fluttered 
also the flags above Mr. Bates’s booth immediately in his rear ; the 
sunset light on his broad, jmmaculate waistcoat ; the long tea-tables, 
with their rows of faces all turned deferentially towards him ; the 
shadows slanting from the trees ; the still expanse of the bay, and 
far across the bay a bank of clouds softly, imperceptibly marshalling. - 
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We cheered him to the echo, of course. At his invitation 
I walked some way up the hill with him, to meet his carriage, 
He halted three or four times in the road, still talking of the day’s 
success. He was even somewhat tremulous at parting. 

‘I shall see you to-morrow, at Tregantick ? ’—Tregantick is 
the centre of the eight parishes included in our Petty Sessional 
Division, and the seat of such justice as I and seven others help 
Sir Felix to administer. 

* Oh, assuredly,’ said I. 

I watched his carriage as it rounded the bend of the road, and 
so faced about to return to the village. But I took second thought 
at sight of the clouds massing across the bay and coming up—as it 
seemed to me against the wind. They spelt thunder. In spite of 
my early forebodings I had brought no mackintosh ; my duties as a 
Committee-man were over, and I have reached an age when fire- 
works give me no more pleasure than I can cheerfully forgo or take 
for granted. I had, having come thus far on my homeward way, 
already more than half a mind to pursue it, when the band started 
to render the ‘Merry Duchess’ waltz, with reed instruments a 
semitone below the brass. This decided me, and I reached my 
door as the first raindrops fell. 

When I awoke next morning it was still raining, and raining 
hard. The thunderstorm had passed; but a westerly wind, fol- 
lowing hard on it, had collected much water from the Atlantic, 
and the heavens were thick as a blanket. A tramp in the rain, 
however, seldom comes amiss to me, and I trudged the three miles 
to the court-house in very cheerful mood, now smoking, now 
pocketing my pipe to inhale those first delicious scents of autumn 
stored up by summer for a long day of downpour. 

Our Court meets at 11.15, and I timed myself (so well I know 
the road in all weathers) to reach the magistrates’ door on the 
stroke of the quarter. Now Sir Felix, as Chairman, makes a point 
of arriving ten or fifteen minutes ahead of time, for a preliminary 
chat with the Clerk over the charge-sheet and any small details 
of business. I was astonished, therefore, when, turning at the 
sound of wheels, I beheld Sir Felix’s carriage and pair descending 
the street behind me. ‘Truly the Regatta must have unsettled 
his habits,’ I murmured, and then, catching the eye of one of the 
pair of constables posted at the door, I gazed again and stood, 
as some of my fellow-novelists say, ‘transfixed.’ For the driver 
on the box was neither Sir Felix’s coachman, nor his second coach- 
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man, not yet again one of his stablemen; but a gardener, and a 
tenth-down under-gardener at that; in fact you could scarcely 
call him even an under-gardener, though he did odd jobs about 
the gardens. To be short, it was Tommy Collins, a hydrocephalous 
youth generally supposed to be half-baked, or, as we put it in 
(Cornwall, ‘not exactly’; and on his immense head, crowning 
alivery suit which patently did not belong to him, Tommy Collins 
wore a dilapidated billycock hat. 

As the carriage drew up, I noted with a lesser shock that the 
harness was wrongly crossed: and with that, as one constable 
stepped forward to open the carriage door, I saw the other wink 
and make a sign to Tommy, who—quick-witted for once—snatched 
off his billyeock and held it low against his thigh on the off-side, 
pretending to shake off the rain, but in reality using this device 
to conceal the horrid thing. At the same time the other constable, 
receiving an umbrella which Sir Felix thrust forth, opened it with 
remarkable dexterity, and held it low over my friend’s venerable 
head, thus screening from sight the disreputable figure on the 
box. As a piece of smuggling it was extremely neat; but as I 
turned to follow I heard Tommy Collins ask, and almost with a 
groan : 

‘Wot’s the use ?’ 

Four of our fellow-magistrates were already gathered in the 
little room at the rear of the court-house: of whom the first to 
greet our Chairman was Lord Rattley. Lord Rattley, a peer with 
very little money and a somewhat indecorous past, rarely honours 
the Tregantick Bench by attending sessions ; but for once he was 
here, and at once started to banter Sir Felix on his unpunctuality. 

‘Very sorry, gentlemen; very sorry—most inexplicable,’ 
stuttered Sir Felix, who suffers from a slight impediment of the 
speech when hurried. ‘Servants at home seemed—conspired— 
detain me. Jukes ’"—Jukes is Sir Felix’s butler, an aged retainer 
of the best pattern—‘ Jukes would have it, weather too inclement. 
Poof! I am not too old, I hope, to stand a few drops of rain. Next 
he brings word that Adamson ’—Adamson is (or was) Sir Felix’s 
trusted coachman—‘ is indisposed and unable to drive me. “ Then 
I'll have Walters,” said I, losing my temper, “ or I "ll drive myself.”’ 
Jukes must be failing: and so must Walters be, for that matter. 
We might have arrived ten minutes ago, but he drove execrably.’ 

“Reminds me——’ began Lord Rattley, when Sir Felix—who is 
ever nervous of that nobleman’s reminiscences, and had by this 
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time divested himself of his Inverness cape, turned to the Clerk 
and demanded news of a lad discharged at the last Sessions on 
his own and parents’ recognisances, to be given another chance 
under the eye of our new Probation Officer. 

“—of a coachman I once had called Oke—William Oke,’ con- 
tinued Lord Rattley, imperturbably. ‘ Drunken little sot he was, 
but understood horses. One night I had out the brougham and 
drove into Bodmin to mess with the Militia. The old Royal Com- 
wall Rangers messed at the hotel in those days, in the long room 
they used for assemblies. About eleven o’clock I sent for my 
carriage, and along it came in duecourse. Well, I dare say at that 
hour I wasn’t myself in a condition to be critical of Oke’s——’ 

Sir Felix pulled out his watch, and asked me what I made the 
time. 

“Off we drove,’ pursued Lord Rattley, ignoring this hint, 
‘and I must have dropped asleep at once. When I awoke the 
blessed vehicle had come to a standstill. I called to Oke—no 
answer: so by-and-by I opened the carriage door and stepped 
out. The horses had slewed themselves in towards the hedge and 
were cropping peaceably ; but no Oke was on the box and still 
no Oke answered from anywhere when I shouted. He had, as a 
fact, tumbled clean off the box half a mile astern, and was lying 
at that moment in the middle of the road. At that hour I had 
no mind to look for him, so I collected the reins somehow, climbed 
up in front, and drove myself home. I had a butler then by the 
name of Ibbetson—a most respectable man, with the face of a 
Bible Christian minister ; and, thought I, on my way up the drive, 
‘Ill give Ibbetson a small scare.’ So coming to the porch, when 
Ibbetson heard the wheels and cast the door open, I kept my seat 
like a rock. Pretty well pitch dark it was where I sat behind the 
lamps. Ibbetson comes down the steps, opens the carriage door 
and stands aside. After a moment he begins to breathe hard, pops 
his head into the brougham, then his arm, feels about a bit, and 
comes forward for a lamp. ‘“ My God, Bill ! ” says Ibbetson, looking 
up at me in the dark. “ What have you done with th’ ould 
devil ?”’ 

‘I really think,’ suggested Sir Felix hurriedly, ‘ we ought not 
to keep the Court waiting.’ 

So in we filed, and the Court rose respectfully to its feet and 
stood while we took our seats. The Superintendent of Police— 
an officer new to our Division—gazed at me with a perfectly stolid 
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face across the baize-covered table. Yet somehow it struck me 
that the atmosphere in Court was not, as usual, merely stuffy, 
but electrical ; that the faces of our old and tried constabulary 
twitched with some suppressed excitement; and that the Clerk 
was fidgeting with an attack of nerves. 

‘Certain supplementary cases, your Worship,’ said he, taking 
a small sheaf of papers from the hands of his underling, ‘too 
late to be included on the charge-sheet issued.’ 

‘Eh ?—Oh, certainly—certainly!’ Sir Felix drew his spectacle 
case from his waistcoat pocket and laid it on the table; took 
the paper handed to him, and slipped it methodically beneath 
the sheet of agenda ; resumed the business of extracting his spec- 
tacles, adjusted them, and gravely opened business. 

He had it all to himself. For me, as I, too, received the paper 
of supplementary cases, my first thought was of simple astonish- 
ment at the length of the list. Then my gaze stiffened upon certain 
names, and by degrees, as I recognised them, my whole body grew 
rigid in my chair. Samuel Sleeman—this was the Superintendent’s 
name—appellant against Isaac Adamson, drunk and disorderly ; 
Ditto against Duncan McPhae, drunk and disorderly; Ditto 
against Henry James Walters, drunk and disorderly ; Ditto against 
Selina Mary Wilkins, drunk on licensed premises ; Ditto against 
Mark Curtis, drunk on licensed premises ; Ditto against Solomon 
Tregaskis, drunk on highway . . . There were no fewer than twenty- 
four names on the list; and each was the name of a retainer or 
pensioner of Sir Felix—those aged Arcadians of Kirris-vean. 

I glanced along the table and winced as I met Sir Felix’s eyes. 
He was inclining towards me. ‘ Five shillings and costs will meet 
this case, eh ?’ he was asking. I nodded, though without a notion 
of what case we were hearing. (It turned out to be one of cattle- 
straying, so no great harm was done.) Beyond him I saw Lord 
Rattley covering an infernally wicked grin with his arched palm ; 
beyond Lord Rattley two estimable magistrates staring at that 
fatal supplementary paper as though they had dined and this 
was a bill they found themselves wholly unable to meet. 

Sir Felix from time to time finds his awards of justice gently 
disputed. No one disputed them to-day. Lord Rattley, whose 
language is younger than his years, declared afterwards—between 
explosions of indecent mirth—that we left the floor to the old 
man, and he waltzed. He fined three parents for not sending their 
children to school, made out an attendance order upon another, 
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muloted a youth in five shillings for riding a bicycle without g 
light, charged a navvy ten shillings and costs for use of indelicate 
language (total, seventeen-and-sixpence), and threatened, but did 
not punish, a farmer with imprisonment for working a horse 
‘when,’ as the charge put it ambiguously, ‘in an unfit state.’ 
He wound up by transferring an alehouse licence, still in his 
stride, beamed around and observed ‘ That concludes our business, 
I think—eh, Mr. Clerk ?’ 

‘Supplementary cases, y’r Worship,’ murmured the Clerk. 
‘If I may remind—paper handed to y’r Worship——’ 

‘Eh? Yes, to be sure——’ 

‘ Number of cases, drunk and disorderly : arising—as I under- 
stand—out of Regatta held yesterday at Kirris-vean.’ 

The Superintendent arose. He is an amazingly tall man, and 
it seemed to me that he took an amazingly long time in arising 
to his full height. 

‘Impossible to accommodate them all in the cells, y’r Worship. 
If I may say so, the police were hard worked all night. Mercifully’ 
—the Superintendent laid stress on the word, and I shall always, 
when I think of it, remember to thank him—‘ the most of ’em 
were blind. We laid ’em out on the floor of the charge-room, and 
with scarcely an exception, as I am credibly informed, they’ve 
come to, more or less.’ 

‘ Kirris-vean ?’ I saw Sir Felix’s hands grip the arms of his 
chair. Then he put them out and fumbled with his papers. Lord 
Rattley obligingly pushed forward his copy of the list. 

‘Shall I have the defendants brought into Court at once?’ 
asked the Superintendent. ‘The constables tell me that they are 
—er—mostly, by this time, in a condition to understand, for all 
practical purposes, the meaning of an oath.’ 

Sir Felix has—as I have hinted—his foibles. But he is an 
English gentleman and a man of courage. He gasped, waved 4 
hand, and sat up firmly. 

He must have needed courage, indeed, as the sorry culprits 
filed into Court: for I verily believe he felt more shame than 
they, though their appearance might be held to prove this im- 
possible. The police at about eleven o’clock had raided the booth 
of that respectable landlord, Mr. Bates (‘ Which,’ observed the 
Superintendent, stonily, ‘we may ’ave somethink to say to ‘im, 
as it were, by-and-by ’) and had culled some of them—even as one 
picks the unresisting primrose, others not without recourse to per- 
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suasion. ‘Many of ’em,’ the Superintendent explained, ‘ showed 
a liveliness you wouldn” believe. It was, in a manner of speak- 
ing, beyond anythink y’r Worships would expect.’ He paused a 
moment, cleared his throat, and achieved this really fine phrase : 
‘It was, for their united ages, in a manner of speaking, a knock- 
out.’ 

I see them now as they filed into Court—yellow in the gills, 
shaking between present fear and the ebb of excess. But I see 
Sir Felix also, a trifle red in the face, gripping the arms of his 
chair, bending forward and confronting them. 

For a moment I imagined he meant to address them as a crowd. 
But his fine sense of business prevailed, and he signed to the Clerk 
to read the first charge. 

He dealt with the charges, one by one, and in detail. Alone 
he inflicted the fines, while we sat and listened with eyes glued 
upon the baize table. And the fines were heavy—too heavy. 
It was not for us to interfere. 

At the end I expected some few words of general rebuke. I be- 
lieve the culprits themselves would have been glad of a tongue- 
lashing. But he uttered none. To the end he dealt out justice, 
none aiding him; and when the business was over, pushed back 
his chair. 

We filed out after him. I believe that he has paid all the fines 
out of his own pocket. 

And Troy laughs. But I believe it is safe to say that, while Sir 
Felix lives, Kirris-vean will not hold a second Regatta. 

‘ Q.’ 















ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


ARCHITECTURE is the most medieval of the arts. At no other time 
has it been the vehicle of so much of human energy, or the ex- 
pression of so many of the hopes and aspirations of human nature, 
for at no other time has it had fewer rivals to contest its place as the 
supreme artistic achievement of the West. The medieval cathedral 
is the embodiment of its age even more fully than is the Elizabethan 
drama or the painting of fifteenth-century Italy. These products 
of a later day rule over a more divided kingdom, life has become 
more complex, other interests, other means of self-expression contest 
their supremacy, and, most important of all, society has split up 
into strata, and only those near the top can share to the full the 
creative impulses of each period. The enjoyment of a refined 
taste and the power of expressing it in a genuine style have become 
more and more, as modern history has progressed, the monopoly of 
the few. We who condemn Aristotle’s assumption that some men 
are born slaves, ourselves live under conditions which exclude all 
but a small proportion of mankind from the full current of national 
life. The Middle Ages, though the poor were always with them, as 
with us, knew nothing of the minute division of labour, the infinite 
gradations of social standing which we have developed, the ‘ edu- 
cated classes ’ had not come into being, Lazarus still sat at Dives’ 
gate, and Abraham’s bosom was the ideal of both. 

Hence the peculiar interest of medizval English architecture ; 
it is so intensely English and so intensely medieval that it is in the 
very fullest sense architecture—building transformed into art by 
the distinction of a genuine style. 

The evolution of that style owes very little to Anglo-Saxon work, 
though much to the substratum of English population which was to 
give solidity to the Norman superstructure. Like English con- 
stitutional and political history, old English building was in the 
main both conservative and unenterprising. Though the masonry 
was often better than in early Norman work, and the Anglo-Saxon 
tower has often stood where more ambitious Norman work has 
fallen, yet there is a poverty of conception and an absence of 
experiment about Anglo-Saxon work which is enough to deprive 
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much of it of the name of architecture. No doubt much of the 
best has perished or been absorbed in later work; no doubt a 
great personality such as Wilfrid had the same strong influence 
over his countrymen as other heroes whose personal power worked 
with such effect on a lethargic people; and no doubt the chronicler’s i 
description of Hexham bears out his claim that no contemporary 
building in Christendom surpassed it. As a member of the Eastern : 
branch of Romanesque, too, drawing its most characteristic features 
from Germany, Anglo-Saxon work is interesting in connection with 
. Egbert’s apprenticeship at the court of Charlemagne, the imperial | 
daims of some of his successors, and the Northern Empire founded 











































; by Canute. It bears out, in fact, the position of England as a 
ts power in the North—one of a family, including Norway (which it 
6 largely converted to Christianity), Sweden, and Denmark, and 
st thoroughly Teutonic in every way. Again, in the important 
p question of church-planning, a permanent English tradition was 
" formed out of the antagonism of the square sanctuary of Celtic ritual 
d and the basilican apsidal plan introduced by St. Augustine; and 
e the ultimate triumph of the former is not only a deserved tribute 
f to the race which converted England, but the founding of that 
n afiection for a square-shaped easterly limb which no amount of 
Tl foreign importations could uproot. The characteristic English 
] entrance by a south porch, made almost necessary by the south- 
5 westerly gales, dates from pre-Conquest days, and was never ousted 
, by the Continental pian of a great western door. Thus the huge 
: west window of later Gothic had scope to expand, while in France it 
, was the great portal which won the battle, and reduced the window 

to a circular ‘rose’ high up in the gable-head. And, lastly, the 
western tower, in the same way, reappears in Jater Gothic when the 
, Norman central tower had had its day, and perhaps owed its 
, triumph in part to the permanence, especially in small parishes, of 


the really fine towers, half fortress, half campanile, characteristic 
of Anglo-Saxon work. Still, there was little real vitality about 
, Anglo-Saxon building. It made no stand against the Westerly 
Romanesque of the Normans. The plaster strips, the balusters 
, in the windows, the ashlar facings of the quoins on tower and church 
wall, all the most characteristic features to which a conquered 
people might have been expected to cling, disappeared almost 
at once in the remotest villages. Jewellery and embroidery and 
illumination were, indeed, more congenial arts to the English, and 
it is significant that some of the motives of decoration employed, 
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for instance, on capitals were borrowed direct from the scrolls and 

arabesques of manuscript illustration, a conspicuous sign of lack 

of life in the greater art. Indeed, as a whole this early architecture 

may justly be criticised for that divorce between structure and 

decoration which is fatal to true success in building, and at the same 

_ time characteristic of the Dark Ages, which had all childhood’s 
love of imitation and childhood’s inability to grasp the principles 
underlying the object of imitation. 

From the connection of England and Normandy which begins 
with Edward the Confessor, or, rather, with the second marriage of 
his mother, may be dated the birth of medi#val England. Thesaint 
who built Westminster Abbey set on foot a movement which was 
to continue till, five hundred years later, a more virile monarch 
inaugurated modern England with the dissolution of the monasteries. 
These five hundred years saw most things change—form of govern- 
ment, balance of classes, law, language, Church, and even creed— 
yet one characteristic was retained. No laurels were won, no 
triumphs secured, no reforms attained in the whole unresting age, 
that were not immortalised in architecture. William and the White 
Tower, Ranulf Flambard and the great Durham nave, Richard 
Coeur de Lion with his ‘ beautiful one-year-old ’ Chateau Gaillard, 
the austere Cistercians at Fountains and Jervaulx, Grossetéte with 
the perfect grace of Lincoln, Aymer de Valence and his gorgeous 
Westminster tomb, William of Wykeham at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, the Norwich merchants with their fine new St. 
Peter’s Mancroft in the very market-place itself, each and all must 
needs build ; and, like the Italian communes, build better, if possible, 
than their rivals and predecessors. The art which after-ages were 
to see first patronised by amateurs, and then made ridiculous by 
antiquaries and eclectics, was now the living voice of the people, 
and the natural idiom of triumphant eloquence. In such eloquence 
the ‘Merrie England’ of the Middle Ages, with its comparative 
peace and order, its piety and prosperity, was, if not as loftily 
inspired as others, at least as ready and vigorous. It had, indeed, 
a unique chance of building itself up into national unity from 
below, before its component parts could crystallise into mutual 
antagonism. Remoteness and insignificance saved it from the fate 
of Germany and Italy. Its conquest gave it a hundred and fifty 
years’ start of France in the race for national unity. William the 

Norman followed Edgar the Peaceful just in time to give his new 
kingdom solidity through discipline. He and his successors 
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contrived, more or less unconsciously, to work out a solution of the 
problem of Church and State which should give England enough of 
the authority of the Universal Church to keep it within the brother- 
hood of nations, and not enough to involve it in the logical but dis- 
astrous consequences forced on Continental Europe by the very terms 
of union of that brotherhood. The history of medieval England 
is like the history of Henry ‘ Beauclerk,’ who made such good use of 
his small legacy against his far more heroic and brilliant brothers. 
England may have paid dearly for success. Perhaps her greatest 
days came when for once she neglected constitutional development 
and fought for costly laurels on the European battlefield. Still, 
there is a certain greatness, though no grandeur, in those early 
centuries when she stood clear of the main stream of history and 
built up her institutions out of ‘ the royal necessities.’ At any rate, 
this premature eschewing of the cosmopolitan ideals of Europe 
certainly favoured the working out of a distinctly national type in 
architecture as in other fields. 

There is certainly a parallelism, which can scarcely be accidental, 
between the achievements in the sphere of government and in that 
of architecture for the century following 1050 a.p. In both cases 
a Continental standard is forced on an insular people, and pro- 
foundly modified in the process. In both cases the new movement 
became so integral a part of the nation’s being that in no subsequent 
changes could its legacy be got rid of. Both, in fact, at once pro- 
duced a cataclysm in the history of the country and began a long 
and continuous process of development. The Normans were always 
great builders. They were the leaders of the change from the 
Dark to the Middle Ages. Their great powers of assimilation made 
it easy for them to reach at a bound the stage of civilisation into 
which they flung themselves. Their energy, which had made them 
the most adventurous and terrible of plunderers, helped them to 
vitalise into a living force what they learnt from semi-decadent 
neighbours. With a creed like Islam they might have ruled 
Europe; as it was, they made Christianity a militant force. And 
they built as they believed, as they crusaded, as they adopted 
feudalism, with a thoroughness and a power of concentration which 
set effective achievement far above idealism. In England they are 
seen at their best ; there were too many of them in Normandy, too 
few in Russia, and in Sicily their task, heroically as they attacked 
it, was hopeless from the start. But the Anglo-Saxons always 
responded to good leading, and were, at least, a homogeneous, 
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virile race, for all their lassitude. Thus in England was the great 
opportunity of the Normans. And their magnificent achievement 
in administration is equalled at least by a corresponding achievement 
in architecture. As if the dominant race were feverishly striving 
against time to leave a memorial to the land which was swiftly and 
completely absorbing them into itself, they left no corner of England 
unstamped with their own type of Romanesque building. Cathedrals 
and castles, monasteries and parish churches, halls and manor. 
houses, rose over the whole length of the land at the bidding of the 
kings and bishops and lords who filled it with boisterous life. It ig 
as if the two and a half millions of population had to a man been 
apprenticed to the stonemason. The style they built in was 
characteristic. It belonged to a backward school of carving and 
construction ; it had originally little, and never acquired much, 
of that richness which marks Romanesque in, for instance, Southern 
France. It was often clumsy. Walls which posterity praises as 
built for eternity often owed their bulk to bad masonry and 
construction quite as much as to a proud defiance of the ‘ wreckful 
siege of battering days.’ But it was always impressive and dignified, 
well-placed and serving its purpose thoroughly ; for the Normans, 
often blind to the refinements of art and culture, knew thoroughly 
what they had learnt and carried it out to the full. 

As always with a great style, it is difficult to decide how much is 
owing to mere structural needs, and how much to the fulfilment of an 
artistic purpose. Did the Normans really mean to celebrate the 
pride of irresistible dominion in those heavy horizontal lines, those 
massive piers and wide expanses of wall-space, in their great castles 
and churches? Was it a piece of victorious irony which sur- 
rounded the shrine of the English St. Cuthbert with what is more of a 
fortress than a cathedral ? Was the Norman church like the Roman 
road—a conscious expression of the strong hand that lay so heavy 
on the land? One thing, at least, is clear. The new style was in 
its beginning emphatically un-English, emphatically not national. 
It was primarily Norman, secondarily Benedictine. Its appearance 
meant that England had paid a definite farewell to the secularised 
and decadent church system typified by Stigand, and was being led 
into the current of monastic revival which had identified with itself 
the progress of Europe. Cluny had become a power in the land; 
the great school of English monastic building had begun. The burh 
gives way to the castle, the wooden church to the great cathedral, 
the canon to the monk, an amiable and sleepy form of anarchy to a 
highly centralised administration and a Romanised Church. 
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The parallel holds beyond the question of origin. Norman 

architecture, like Norman administration, is at most a super- 
structure ; below it, development is continuous from old English 
days. Norman feudalism in England progressed almost from the 
first on different lines from Norman feudalism in Normandy, and 
the great Norman builder was at the mercy of his English masons. 
Ranulf Flambard could not, even if he would, build at Durham 
precisely as he had built at Christchurch Twynham ; the Abbaye 
aux Hommes at Caen has no English equivalent. At once those 
local variations, based on local differences of supply and type of 
building material, on climate, on past history, sprang up to give 
the true flavour of genuine art to the work of the Norman master. 
Innovations, accepted perforce at first, had later on to fight out their 
daim to survive with old English traditions and the standard of 
fitness in ritual and taste of the Englishman ; the apse was eventu- 
ally condemned, and the central tower given only a conditional 
pardon. Few things in English history are more interesting than the 
Transition Period, as it has been called, which led on to English 
Gothic. It began, indeed, almost as soon as the Benedictine style 
had won a footing in England. The earliest years of the twelfth 
century saw a lightening of the type of construction, a modification 
of the strictly semicircular arch, a rounding-off of square corners, 
and other signs that there were traitors even in the Benedictine 
camp. And the long, level struggle which raged up and down the 
land between the new and the old style is an excellent illustration 
of the way in which the great twelfth-century battle was fought 
out on independent lines by each of the leading peoples. 

The reign of Henry II. brought England into the forefront of 
European politics at a time when the Continent was alive with the 
movement known as the Latin Renaissance. The Middle Ages were 
coming into their birthright, the special problems of the Middle Ages 
were developing their full complexity, the foundations of Christendom 
were in question, the Cluniac movement ebbing, the Hildebrandine 
papacy fighting for its life, faith and asceticism ranged against 
reason and humane learning, national and communal ideals search- 
ing for a basis of alliance against cosmopolitanism and theocracy, 
the great educative work of the First Crusade fulfilling itself, the 
troubadours beginning to sing, Gothic architecture awakening— 
80 many and various were the signs that what had been taken on 
trust was now to be put to the test of argument. The awful and 
splendid heritage of the Roman Empire was no longer to stupefy 
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the barbarian into halting imitation, but to inspire him to original 
achievement. 

In the field of English architecture the struggle took the form seen ( 
of an attack on the conservatism of the great monasteries. The North 











































chisel, as against the primitive hatchet, had worked a great change the 8c 
in the decoration of the abbey churches which typified in richness In pla 
and profusion the growing wealth of the monastic corporations, was fc 
Elaborate arcading began to distinguish the south aisle, by which aa 
was 


the monks approached the chancel (from their conventual build- 
ings under the lee of the church), as against the plain north aisle, by at 


which the people entered the nave. Columns, doorways, capitals, type § 
and archways, both within and without, were almost smothered distin 
under scrolls and zigzags of endless variety and deep-cut relief. dicula 
Facades like that of Castle Acre exhibited tier upon tier of the most It 
sumptuous stonework. Ingenuity exhausts itself in the discovery Masia 
of new motives of decoration, till the richness of Iffley tends more aren 
and more to eclipse the grandeur of Durham. Yet, in building less ie 
grandly the Benedictines built scarcely less heavily. They would _ 
never have discovered such possibilities of grace as Bishop Pudsey . wd 
revealed to them in the Durham galilee. In fact, the Benedictines i 
were behind the times ; they were losing the support of the laity, of toe 
the reformers and progressive party amongst the clergy, of the great li 

and ambitious prelates. An architecture of billets and chevrons, a 
of cats’ heads and signs of the zodiac, no longer commanded sym- worre 
pathy ; nor could all this fantastic ornament disguise the waste of in 
material and the bad lighting of the Romanesque style. The desire : 49 
for economy alone would have produced a Gothic style, without . 
the moral indictment against the old order brought by the Cister- 5 m 
cians, or the artistic renaissance of the later twelfth century. The re . 
Oxfordshire mason who began to use rounded capitals and slighter oa 


piers, to exploit the convenience of the pointed arch and to lengthen t 
the window-spaces in his village church, was working out the prin- . " 
ciples of Gothic for himself. When he gave up the meaningless ‘ 


chevron for a rolled moulding or tentatively reproduced a piece of 8 aa 
natural foliage instead, he was not so much imitating as expressing To asl 
what was in the air. It is true that the Cistercians of Rievaulx got to 

from St. Bernard the ascetic ideal which made them eschew all - 
‘ carven delights ’ and such extravagances as bell-towers. But this ee 


ideal had to be carried out im England, largely by English hands; Rrete 
and so it was an English style which was stamped upon the one 
hundred abbeys built by the new order in their first half-century of 
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life in England. They were built by men who had perhaps never 
sen Canterbury, much less Paris. Again, the divergence of the 
Northern Style, inaugurated by these abbeys, from the Gothic of 
the South, shows how thoroughly it was the product of the North. 
In plan, in pier construction, in window design, a separate tradition 
was forming which distinguished it from the equally English style 
of the West Country, as well as from the South Coast work, which 
was more affected by influences from the Continent. When, in the 
great age of English Gothic, the Northern pier became the standard 
type all over England, it was a victory for the native school as 
distinct as was the success of Gloucester in founding the Perpen- 
dicular Style of the fifteenth century. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that William of Sens’ work at 
Canterbury, French as it is, is less Gothic in spirit than the more 
advanced contemporary work in England. Indeed, on @ priori 
grounds it was utterly improbable that a vigorous nation such as 
twelfth-century England should take her art at second-hand. To 
do so would have been to own herself already beaten in the race for 
national unity, a race in which she, as a hatter of fact, was actually 
winning. The flying buttress was not revealed to French genius 
ina flash of inspiration ; it was a structural expedient which may 
be seen already in the triforium arches of Durham, and, indeed, 
wherever the dread of fire made a stone vault worth constructing 
in spite of its weight and lateral thrust. Gothic architecture, with 
its severe economy of construction combined with an exquisite 
decorative instinct, was no monopoly of a French province. It was 
aEuropean, more especially a North European, expression of one 
of the few great ages of history—one of those ages in which ideals are 
more real than reality, and faith is not so much a creed as an 
inspiration. It was this power of realisation which gave Gothic its 
greatest. glory—the vivifying of a great stone building into unity. 
The Greeks themselves never succeeded in so completely vitalising, in 
pouring so much life into work done on so large a scale, as did the 
masons and carvers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
To ask why or how they did it is like asking how Shakespeare came 
to see life whole. The reason is not dreamt of in our philosophy. 

English Gothic, then, is unmistakably English. To see borrowed 
Gothic we must go to Italy. Indeed, to compare Milan Cathedral with 
Exeter is in itself enough to vindicate the vigorous originality and 
independence of the Northern style. And this undoubtedly English 
school, taken as a whole, possesses two main characteristics them- 
14—2 
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selves essentially English : its continuity with the older style, and the 
steady progression of its own development, which makes its ascent 
and descent to and from its culmination phenomenally gradual, 
French Gothic was characteristically brilliant and meteoric in its 
career. It was characteristically French in its vivid grasp of 
first principles and its ruthless development of them to a logical 
conclusion ; it was French, too, in the suddenness of its fall from 
the heights. The great buildings of the [le de France are the work 
of the new secular spirit of the communes ; they are instinct with 
the spirit of municipal life; they were built up from their founda- 
tions at a single impulse, in their soaring, slender strength and 
vigour they are in themselves the essence of the Gothic spirit. In 
none of these characteristics does English Gothic, as a whole, 
share. 

Only in a few cases were the great English works in the new 
style complete in themselves. The Normans had built so much and 
so well that the Gothic builder could only make additions or altera- 
tions ; and so, even when he had a clear field, the old style remained 
so vividly in his mind that he could not, if he would, shake off its 
influence. Salisbury is Romanesque compared to Notre Dame in 
its solidity, its traditional plan, its refusal to sacrifice everything 
to interior effect. Again, the development of English Gothic is 
closely bound up with the Church. The walled close, the lengthened 
chancel, the great screen which shut it off from the people’s nave, 
the strict rule that all the chapels must face east, the great western 
facades with their didactic sculpture, all these things are in the 
nature of a commentary on Becket’s triumphant martyrdom and 
the penance of Henry II. Only in the gradual encroachment of 
the parochial style on the monastic, which begins in the thirteenth 
century, and in the elaboration of the Lady Chapel, always the poor 
man’s altar, is the spirit of lay revolt, latent throughout the Middle 
Ages, apparent in the history of English Gothic ; instead of an out- 
burst there is a tendency all the more formidable because of its 
moderation. Not till the end of the Middle Ages did the English- 
man build enthusiastically for anything but the glory of God and 
of Mother Church. This it is in part which produces the second 
great feature of English Gothic, the almost solar regularity of its 
path across English history, keeping pace throughout with the 
parallel movements in politics and economics. From Transitional 
to Perpendicular there is no break in the chain, and scarcely a de- 
cline in the standard of achievement. The most brilliant successes 
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seem to emerge almost by chance above this level of sustained 
excellence, and even the Renaissance at its strongest flow could not 
altogether put an end to the survivals of the old craft ; excellent 
work in Gothic was still being done in 1640. 

What may be described as the internal history of English 
Gothic is in harmony with these main lines. In its inception 
a reform of structural principles quite as much as of religious 
expression, English Gothic aims steadily at its triple ideal of 
economy of stone, more light, and better masonry. For instance, 
the first and second combined to make the Norman window seem 
too small, and to begin the development of the lancet, that typically 
English feature. N owhere else were such tall and slender lights as 
those of Hexham transepts or the Seven Sisters of York evolved 
from the roundheaded slits of Romanesque; nowhere else did 
painted glass win a larger field of display. ‘The Early English lancet 
is an altogether peculiar stage in the process which everywhere 
led from the conception of the window as a mere hole in an expanse 
of wall to its recognition as the most decorative of all the features 
of architecture. Again, its increasing length helped to break up, 
especially in transepts and east ends, the three-storied proportion 
of the Cluniacs—supposed by some to be symbolical of the Trinity. 
This was, indeed, one of the leading ideals of Gothic in its crusade 
for vertical as against horizontal lines of construction, and one of 
the distinguishing marks of the transition is its gradual elimination 
of the importance of the triforium ; it was either tucked in under 
the pier-arch as at Oxford or inclosed in the clerestory jambs as at 
Salisbury, and anyhow tended to become rather a decorative feature 
than an organic part of the scheme of construction. The clerestory, 
the source of top-lighting, was effectually eclipsing it in that capa- 
city. Still, these are but side-issues ; it was from the vault that the 
revolution drew its watchwords, for, as before said, wherever a 
stone vault was employed there was Gothic in the germ. The 
flying buttress, the ‘scientific pier ’—a cluster of vault-ribs con- 
tinued to the ground, the multiplication of those same ribs to 
economise the expensive wooden centring which was required to 
hold the masonry together until it had set, and the consequent 
narrowing and lightening of these ribs so that smaller stones could 
be used for them—all these things came from the risk and annoyance 
separable from the wooden roof. Economy, too, had doubtless 
much to do with the attack made on the circular or square Norman 
pier, on different lines in the North, West, and South; for labour 
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was as cheap as material was dear. The triple attached shatts 
of the West, the tall Southern pier relieved with slender shafts of 
Purbeck marble, and the stout pier of the North with its clustered 
columns of freestone, were all three designed to lighten the mass of 
such building as that of the Durham or Gloucester nave, quite 
as much as to give articulation to the vault-ribs. Then, too, the 
whole sphere of ornamentation was revolutionised. Attention 
was now being more and more concentrated on vault and window 
and pier, and also there was a growing objection, on religious and 
doubtless on artistic grounds, to the extravagances of Norman 
chisel-work. Hence the carver could not but subordinate his art 
to the main lines of the structure, his object was to emphasise 
what all were thinking of, and his dogtooth and crocket could only 
justify themselves—and scarcely even so—against the Puritanism 
of the monastic revival, save by strict subordination to the general 
effect. Those early naturalistic carvings in Oxford Cathedral are 
the inauguration of a new age in art as well as in religion—beautiful 
and fresh as is their execution they are only there on sufferance, 
as are the corbels of refectory pulpits in the Northern Cistercian 
houses—the first victory of artistic impulse over the new asceticism 
of St. Bernard’s followers. Lastly, in this early phase of Gothic 
are to be seen the beginnings of those two great concessions of the 
Gothic architect to idealism, without which Gothic architecture 
would not be completely medieval. The Middle Ages were never 
wholly materialistic : symbolism raises its mystic appeal even in 
the stern realism of the medieval hell, and the Gothic Church, for all 
its insistence on the gospel of ‘ beauty in utility,’ betrayed its own 
cause in the spire and in the western fagade. Salisbury is almost 
Puritanical in its severity : its interior is decorated only by mould- 
ings and marble shafts, no figure or leaf sculpture appears. Yet 
Salisbury must once have exhibited to the passer-by a wonderful 
series of sculptured saints and heroes—a piece of work which the 
ostentatious liberality of an Italian commune could scarcely have 
emulated. And in a later generation Salisbury was to crown her 
cathedral with a towering pile of masonry which no possible argu- 
ment from expediency could justify, but was rather bound to 
condemn. Itis doubtless right to insist on the influence of economy 
in the evolution of Gothic, just as it is doubtless right to insist on 
the financial aspect of the penitential system created by the 
medizval papacy. But it is equally true that neither of these 
explanations is sufficient. As always, the best work of that age 
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was done ‘for the love of God,’ or the same motive by another 
name, as much as for any lower aim. 

With 1300 begins the apogee of English Gothic—fifty years 
of wondrous building. The Black Death closes one of the most 
brilliant periods of English history—a period in which are spent 
the savings of many generations. It is only in Spain that art has 
thriven in an atmosphere of pessimism and foreboding ; as a rule, 
the artist seems to require a public at once educated and light- 
hearted—a rare combination—to spur him on to his highest achieve- 
ment. And in the early fourteenth century the artistic impulse 
was at its strongest. The age which saw the beginning of English 
literature with Chaucer saw also the building of Exeter nave. 
During this period the tendencies of the preceding are carried out 
to the full. Wells and Lincoln had laid the foundations of a 
national style, which now swallowed up in itself the greater part 
of the local variations characteristic of the tentative advance of 
Gothic. For, during the preceding century, English Gothic had 
found an authoritative language of its own, though no doubt 
the great Abbey at Westminster had done much to put it in touch 
with contemporary French work. Indeed, the period from 1300 to 
1350 may be summarised as one in which the chapter-house became 
the model for building in the church itself. It was in the chapter- 
house that the English builders rehearsed their parts, and gained 
complete mastery over the art of design. To vault a circular 
space from a central pillar was a problem the solution of which was 
found in the lierne rib, from which sprang directly the great series 
of English roofs. In a circular building, too, the lancet became 
impossible, and hence, in part at least, the widening of window- 
arches, the greater field offered for painted glass, and the general 
broadening of the lines of construction, which gives the sumptuous 
richness of the great age. In the thirteenth century the chastity 
and distinction, the sculpturesque grace of Early English was 
mellowed and developed by a steady process into true magnificence. 
It is the normal course of art, and English architecture had now 
reached the perilous summit where technical skill and freshness of 
design were both at their highest, yet neither had eclipsed the 
other. The architect and the carver still worked side by side, 
though a single person no longer fulfilled both capacities. Ball- 
flowers, finials and crockets, bosses, capitals, niches and cusps, 
at once enrich and emphasise the lines of the building, and, above 
all, the windows, in their endless variety of tracery and the strength 
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and dexterity of its carving, become the centre of the most delicate 
fancies of imaginative design, exempt for once from the sterner laws 
of structural necessity. 

The inevitable descent from this level was only accelerated 
by the Black Death. The nicely-adjusted balance of influences 
which made the age of Edward III. glorious was already breaking 
up. The decline of chivalry and the decline of the wool trade, 
the growing discredit of the Church and the growing specialisation 
of the arts and crafts, poverty, disorder, and discontent all combined 
to turn energies into other channels than those of art. The highly- 
skilled craftsman became a carver pure and simple. Thus, feeling 
for the larger possibilities of his material went out in concentra- 
tion on the delicate finish of chantries and tombs, niches and 
canopies. Marvels of luxuriance and dexterity as they are, they 
make no claim to be architecture. Indeed, the Decorated Style, 
with its flowing tracery, its alabaster images, its splendid wood- 
work, its ogee arcadings, the grotesque and irreverent satires which 
find their way into the very choir-stalls, is almost a parody, for all 
its glories, of the true greatness of Gothic. It is a mirror of the 
age of Richard II. ; a selfish, ostentatious aristocracy, a corrupt 
and unpopular Church, a people growing bitter in mockery of their 
rulers, literature degraded into the production of doggerel catch- 
words, a nation emerging from the simplicity of a close-knit feudal 
society into the dangerous ways of class antagonism and religious 
divergence. The protests of Piers Plowman against selfish extra- 
vagance in church building—the spending of money on windows 
to save one’s own soul—seem to sound the knell of all medieval 
art. It might well seem, indeed, that the Middle Ages and all 
their works were near their end. Wickliff, the Peasants’ Revolt, 
a servile Parliament delegating all its powers to the King—were 
not these the signs of the coming of the New Monarchy and the 
Reformed Religion? If the nation was not in the throes of a new 
birth, then surely it was on the brink of complete dissolution. 

In reality, the fourteenth century was only an imperfect re- 
hearsal of the fifteenth. England was not yet ready for the Tudors. 
The Lancastrians were to put to the test their great experiment 
in governance, the old nobility were once again to make national 
history of their domestic rivalries, and the Perpendicular Style 
was to give life and purpose to the decadent mannerisms of Gothic. 
The rich decoration and flowing lines of this late English work, which 
the builders of Brittany and Northern France borrowed to form the 
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basis of Flamboyant, was in England controlled and mastered by 
perhaps the most distinctive of all the phases of her architecture. 
It is the new style which brings out better than anything 
dse how unessential is the political history of fifteenth-century 
England. Like the Fronde of seventeenth-century France, or the 
debaucheries of Charles II.’s court, the Wars of the Roses are 
‘artificial comedy,’ a form of society entertainment which had 
no interest for those who were facing the real problems of the day. 
The England of Henry VI. was guided by two classes of men, the 
merchant and the craftsman. These men it was who, in the 
intervals of a long struggle with the Hanseatic League, of the great 
work of building up the English cloth-trade, of founding the pros- 
perity of the great English towns, of learning and practising the 
‘manly arts of self-government,’ found time to leave, as a memorial 
of their successs, Perpendicular architecture. It is curious that 
so splendid an achievement has been so little studied by posterity, 
if only as a key to the peculiar qualities of the growing nation and 
the obscurities of the transition from medieval to modern England. 
For instance, here is the first appearance in unmistakable shape of 
the building trade. The village mason and the travelling journey- 
man are alike suspended ; for we have reached the great days of the 
guilds, and organisation in local centres has become almost universal. 
There is no gathering of the villagers, as at the building of Chartres 
Cathedral, to work with more or less supervision, but much inde- 
pendence, under a master mason ; no scope for individual inventions, 
like the satirical portraits which the monks of Durham, exiled to 
the lantern in disgrace, are said to have carved of those in authority. 
The guildsmen work on much improved methods, with their appren- 
ticed workmen and their traditions of sound workmanship and 
accurate proportioning. The result is a church like Blakeney, in 
Norfolk : from its slender western tower to its great east window 
a model of consummate elegance. The crumbling little church 
of Cley, perhaps a mile and a half to the east, with its riotous 
wealth and minute delicacy of carving, brings out as effectively 
as could be desired the contrast between a work of the craftsman 
building a church by contract and the specialised sculptor intent 
on decoration. No doubt these new and business-like methods 
imply the loss of much that made the older style lovable. There 
is very little sentiment, religious or artistic, about the typical 
lantern church, from the expert carpentering of its finely tim- 
bered roof and the ‘gridiron’ lines of its great windows to the 
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thin flat mouldings at the base of the piers. Often, indeed, the 
bareness of the central structure is redeemed by the delicate ele. 
gance of the tower, which seems to have tempted the builder ont 
of his severity with its opportunities for prominence of effect, 
But this last feature only bears out the secular spirit of the whole 
style: the church itself had become less of a sanctuary, and the 
tower was rather a municipal than an ecclesiastical building, 
It is characteristic of Perpendicular that much of its best work 
was put into domestic and purely municipal building : an interesting 
forecast of the days of great public buildings and country houses, 
The townsmen, indeed, had no cause to love the Church with whom 
they had had so many battles, and their own churches seem to be 
rather meeting-halls and repositories for the records of their achieve- 
ments than acts of homage to Mother Church. At Chipping Camp- 
den it is not the altar which is the centre of interest, but the 
brasses at the crossing, which portray the bodily likeness, fur- 
lined tunic, and gold-studded belt of the ‘ flower of English wool- 
merchants.’ At Swaffham, the miraculously fortunate pedlar 
must needs have the image of himself, pack on back, commemorated 
in the aisle which he built from the proceeds of his journey to 
London. All Perpendicular was, of course, not municipal, but it is 
significant that the finest work in that style is in the eastern and 
south-western counties, where the wool-trade chiefly flourished. 
The sheep which appear on the monuments in the Cotswold churches 
are there by an excellent title. And in the rivalry of town and 
town, in the eagerness of the guilds and corporations to make a 
display of their power and wealth, lies no doubt the explanation 
of those desolate, vast, empty churches which overtower and 
dwarf the dwindled Norfolk villages. In this respect Perpen- 
dicular is a curious parallel to the Gothic of the fle de France; it 
has most of the features of that earlier movement, except the out- 
burst of daring and genius which was impossible in fifteenth-century 
Northern Europe. 

But Perpendicular was not purely municipal. It began in 
Gloucester Cathedral, where, as early as the date of Cregy, the 
monks had decided that Gothic was out of date and Romanesque 
(it would seem) almost indecent. It is a curious tribute to the 
vitality of the architectural spirit of the day that such a flagrant 
piece of vandalism, such barefaced lies as those perpetrated at 
Gloucester and Winchester are not only successful themselves, but 
are the starting-points of a vigorous style. It was a parallel case 
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to Correggio’s feats of perspective at Parma, without the disastrous 

consequence of Correggio’s misuse of his art. It was characteristic 
of Perpendicular to show scant respect to the work which the 
Gothic builders had held sacred—clerestory windows were knocked 
through in a multitude of dark village churches, and property 
pews took possession of whole bays of the Norman triforium. 
Yet it was largely from this, so to speak, ecclesiastical side of 
Perpendicular that came those great developments of the style, 
in which it absorbed and purified the rich imaginative work of 
decadent Gothic, and combined it with the sound building principles 
of the mason craft. Take the magnificent parish church spires 
of Northamptonshire, for instance, or the fan-tracery roof, that 
last word in technical skill. Or the splendours of painted glass at 
Fairford, about the only survivors of a multitude of similar examples. 
Or the brasses, the rood-screens, the rich wall-panelling in stone 
and wood, the combined richness and sobriety which make the 
parish churches of Fairford or Sherborne or Boston some of the 
finest buildings in the country. Or the skill which, thanks to the 
development of the four-centred arch with its diminished lateral 
thrust, was able to use the lines of buttresses, no longer as a bald 
scaffolding, the price of interior effect, but as an essentially decora- 
tive feature of the exterior. Or, in a word, take the three royal 
chapels in which the Tudors most characteristically made of the 
wool-merchant’s and craftsman’s style the vehicle of the new 
magnificence of royalty. The school of Albert Diirer itself did not 
leave a more splendid legacy to the new age than did the English 
architects. It was not from Palladio alone that Inigo Jones got 
his feeling for proportion, and his successors their manly style and 
sound traditions of workmanship. These things were found in 
English Gothic by the fifteenth-century craftsmen and handed on by 
them enriched by a series of unsurpassed examples. 

So ends, but for a few survivals in country places (like the 
Upper Thames valley) and in the collegiate buildings of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the great story of English Gothic. It is difficult to 
look back with patience and a lively faith on the destruction, 
by greedy officials and jealous townsmen and bigoted reformers, of 


those 
Chambers carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain. 


In them might have remained enshrined perpetually the medieval 
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spirit. The desecrated and naked remnants that remain to yg 
are typical of our knowledge and power of sympathy with the whole 
life of those days. The many-coloured vestments, the jewelled 
reliquaries, crosses, and candlesticks, no longer decorate our Po- 
testant altars. We go to Italy to find the equal of the sculpture 
which once filled our empty niches. The hangings, the wall- 
paintings, above all the glass—all that ‘ raiment of wrought gold’ 
which once made our cathedrals and churches ‘ all glorious within’ 


—have been swept away. A PEE 

We now perforce admire severity and proportion where we should out of 
have been fairly dazzled by colour and richness. There is no art forty 
which thrives better under the hand of time than architecture, some 
and, as years go by, a really great building becomes almost of a now 1 
piece with Nature, something greater and more impressive than a of mi 
mere work of men’s hands. But, again, there is no art which can no m 
suffer such degradation as architecture, and ours has had to face we Ca 
an extraordinary variety of insults and injuries, from ignorance, are b 
from prejudice, from misdirected admiration, from destructive whicl 
and ‘restorative’ zeal. We have had to reconstruct from the becor 
skeleton what was the living presence of an age before Puritanism, tion 
before even the printing-press, had become ruling influences, not marv 
only among our ancestors, but among ourselves. To tl 
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THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL WITH 
M. DE LESSEPS. 


A periop of forty years seems short in history, but is a big slice 
out of a man’s life. It suffices to take him from youth to age. But 
forty years have seen the two greatest wars of modern times, and 
some of the most wonderful of the inventions of science. We can 
now talk with the living, hear their very voices though hundreds 
of miles away ; we can even listen to the voices of men who are 
no more; we can telegraph, without wires, for thousands of miles ; 
we can see through solids, can see through our own bodies. These 
are but a few of the wonder-births of the last forty years. Things 
which would have seemed mere fairy dreams forty years ago are 
become the commonplaces of to-day. The passing of one genera- 
tion leaves the next accepting as natural facts what were then 
marvels, almost unconscious that the world had been without them. 
To those who now come and go between England and the greater 
East, the Suez Canal has become the natural channel of naviga- 
tion. Yet forty years ago the writer was riding on dry land where 
now is the path of the great ships which carry the commerce of the 
world between Europe and India, Australia, and China. But one 
year before, Englishmen were quite incredulous as to the Suez 
Canal. Had not eminent English engineers pronounced the project 
impossible or doomed to failure? But in the spring of 1868 an 
English nobleman had, while on his wedding tour, visited Egypt, 
and had been invited to visit also the works in progress for the 
canal. His eyes were opened. He wrote a clear letter to the Times 
describing what he saw; and the English public became aware 
that the canal was soon to be a reality. It was in the late autumn 
of that year that the present writer visited Egypt, carrying 
with him an introduction to M. de Lesseps, as a result of which 
he was invited to visit the canal under the guidance of its great 
originator. 

In obedience to command, those invited—a party of some 
dozen persons, French and English—met at the railway station, 
Cairo, a little before eight o’clock on the morning of Sunday, 
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December 13, 1868, and started by train for Zagazig, where our 
host had provided a déewner. This over, the journey was resumed, 
and about half-past four we found ourselves at Ismailieh, where 
vehicles were in waiting to convey us, as guests, to the pretty 
villas of the various engineers and officers of the Canal 
Company. 

The writer’s personal companion was Frederic Leighton, and we 
were both received in M. de Lesseps’ own house. Here, a little 
later, the whole party assembled for dinner, at which also several 
of the resident engineers and their ladies joined us. Our host’s 
charming geniality, humour, and courtesy quickly told on the 
company, and those who had been strangers to each other a few 
hours before were like old acquaintances before the evening was 
over. Moreover, a more delightful set of cultivated Frenchmen 
would be difficult to find. These were the men who had faced 
the difficulties of the great project; who had met them by in- 
vention and by courage; who had ignored that English verdict 
of ‘impossible.’ Yet we English guests heard no word of triumph, 
no hint of resentment. Perhaps we felt within ourselves that in 
this courteous hospitality, this genial desire to please, lay a sort 
of noble revenge. 

To quote now from a letter written at the time: 


Next morning we embarked on a little steamer, which lay ready on the Sweet- 
water Canal, close at hand, expressly that we might pass through the lock from 
the water of the Nile to the salt water of Lake Temsah; for Ismailieh is now 
situated on a beautiful lake which occupies what was, but a few years since, 8 
hollow in the desert. The water is that of the Mediterranean, and already swarms 
with fish. The pretty villas and chalets of Ismailieh are surrounded by charming 
little gardens in which flourish orange-trees and vines (and I had opportunity of 
tasting the fruit of both, as well as some wine made from the latter), besides 
geraniums, poinsettias, catalpas, and innumerable shrubs, not to speak of lettuce 
and other vegetables. All this, by aid of irrigation from the Sweet-water Canal 
and the efforts of the occupants, upon the desert sand. 

We steamed across the lake and soon entered the northern half of the Great 
Canal. .. . Entering this from Lake Temsah we found ourselves on water ap- 
parently about as wide as Regent Street, between the houses, enclosed on either 
side by immense banks of pale yellow sand. These sandbanks, about which 80 
much has been said, have already become very considerably consolidated.' 
They rise higher until, at ‘ El Guisr,’ they attain a height of fifty feet above water 
level. Here we rested and breakfasted. The view from this rise, looking down 





These banks were formed with slopes of about 30°, the natura] angle of 
repose for sand. There was thus no tendency to move or slide. On either side 
of the deep channel was a sub-aqueous platform of varying width to check the 
wash of passing vessels, 
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on the canal, is remarkable. The blue, glistening water between the high banks 
of opaque buff, with the distances across the desert shading into delicate pearly- 

and lilac, present a picture of singular and unfamiliar beauty. Indeed, the 
charm of a desert view lies in the extraordinary delicacy and purity of its colour- 
ing, comparable perhaps to the bracing freshness and cleanliness of desert air 
in the earlier hours of the day. 

Presently we re-embarked and, returning to Ismailieh, visited some of the 

ens. (* You have but to pour Nile water on to the desert,’ M. de Lesseps 
explained of them.) At five o’clock we took train for Suez, there to sleep, and 
whence we were to begin our long ride along the southern and most incomplete 
half of the Canal. On retiring we received orders to be ready to start before six 
next morning. 

Accordingly, on the Tuesday morning by 6 a.m. we mustered again on a 
small steamer in the port, and were soon making our way, on the Red Sea, first 
to the entrance of the Sweet-water Canal, whilst the sun rose gloriously from behind 
mountains of deep purple; then back through ripples of purple and gold, past 
the little French schooner Levrette, past huge, uncouth dredgers, into the mouth 
of the great canal. Here our voyage was soon stopped by a dam, and after pro- 
ceeding @ mile or two in other boats the water ended and word was given ‘to 
horse!’ A troop of excellent Arab horses awaited us. Those of the party who 
did not care for a ride of nearly fifty miles were left to get back to Ismailieh as 
they came. The rest, headed by M. de Lesseps, were soon in the saddle and 
away. 


And here it will be convenient to explain the broad distinction 
between the work on the northern half of the canal and that to 
the south, lying between Ismailieh, the central station, and Suez, 
the Red Sea port. To the north the canal passes for many miles 
through marsh and the shallow Lake Menzaleh, the soil being the 
mud brought down by the Nile and forming the Delta. In this 
portion, therefore, it was soon possible to clear enough depth to 
admit water sufficient to float vessels of small draught; and 
mechanical floating dredgers were therefore employed, as we shall 
see later, to scoop up the soft soil and convey it to bank. Never- 
theless, enormous quantities of the shifting desert sand had to be 
dug out and removed ; and this increased in depth as the course 
approached Lake Temsah, the greatest depth being at El Guisr. 
To the south of Lake Temsah the conditions were altogether dif- 
ferent. There was still a varying depth of desert sand, but that 
overlay a hard clay mixed with rock, sometimes rock alone. 
Through the clay ran horizontal beds of rock salt, indicating the 
ancient extension of the sea. Sometimes there were five or six 
such strata of salt varying from a few inches to as many feet in 
thickness, separated by strata of clay, sand, and stones, and 
eloquent of vast periods of sea and dry land alternating. This 
portion of the canal, therefore, had to be excavated by pick and 
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spade. Fortunately, there was the depression known as the Bitter 
Lakes ; and, although but little of this was of the depth required, 
a deep channel could be cut through the basin with less laboy 
than if the full depth from the land surface needed to be cut for 
the entire length, and of the immense width required for the water. 
way of modern ships. 

It was, then, alongside this enormous manual task that we 
were now riding, a strange scene of human activity. In places 
the excavation was but begun, in others the cutting descended 
by rough terraces to depths of twenty, thirty, and forty feet. The 
whole, bottom and sides, seemed alive with people. Men of many 
nationalities struck the hard soil with pick or spade ; long lines 
of Arab men, women, and boys marched continually up inclined 
planes, each bearing on his head a flat circular basket laden with 
excavated earth and stones, to be shot on the bank. To the writer, 
these head-borne baskets of earth seemed to present so comical 
a contrast to the vastness of the undertaking that he could not 
refrain from remarking it to M. de Lesseps. He replied by telling 
the many thousands of cubic metres excavated per mensem. This 
conveyed no clear idea to the mind, so M. de Lesseps added : ‘ As 
much earth as would fill the Paris Boulevards to the tops of the 
houses from the Madeleine to the Bastille.’ 

All along this southern portion of our ride the strata of salt 
were very noticeable, and their recurrence at various levels equally 
so. Sometimes four or five such beds were visible in the same 
cutting. In the garden entrance to a house at Suez M. de Lesseps 
had shown us a column, some seven or eight feet high, cut solid 
from one of these salt beds. 

One could but speculate upon the depth of sea required to 
produce, by evaporation, each of these strata, and as to the past 
upheavals which had in turn cut them off from the Red Sea, of 
which they had once formed a part. 

A ride of ten miles brought us to Chalouf and breakfast. The 
sun was already gaining power. A further sifting of the party 
took place, some embarking again on the Sweet-water Canal. The 
rest of us looked to our girths and stirrups, mounted, and set forth 
on the edge of the great excavations, which soon led us to the 
very gradual slope of the desert depression, the Bitter Lakes. 
From Chalouf northwards the scene was one of ideal sandy desert, 
an undulating surface, all sand and stones, relieved from time 
to time by mirages which convince one that pools of water lie at 
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no great distance. Are these mirages ghosts, as it were, of the 
waters which once filled these hollow spaces, or are they, perhaps, 
imperfect visions of the future seas to be? ‘Once filled!’ Do 

u doubt it? Look along this shore ; see, still exposed, rows of 
ga shells, dry and white, but lying, where they have lain for cen- 
turies, as if they had been left by a tide which ebbed but the other 
day! Much of this part of the ride had to be done at a brisk pace 
inorder to save the daylight. It was now that our host, De Lesseps, 
shone most. At one time well ahead with the first group of riders, 
then cantering back to chat with the laggards; full of spirits, 
full of anecdote, of local folk-lore, of Arab traditions. Here was a 
man already past sixty, who had been writing letters soon after 
four o’clock that morning, riding like a youth of twenty, and gay 
asaboy. Of the anxieties of a great project which had been laughed 
at, schemed against, resisted by statesmen, pronounced impossible, 
there was no trace. With a cheery laugh he told us that the canal 
would be opened in the following October. Our incredulity was 
obvious; but with a confident nod and a smile he only added, 
‘You will see.” The thing seemed impossible even to us who 
had seen what was doing and what remained to be done. But 
events proved him right. Ten months later the canal was 
formally opened by the Empress of the French. 

The sun was setting as we arrived, desperately thirsty, at 
Serapeum. Here we dismounted, not without regret in spite of 
the length of the ride; for at this point dry excavation ceased, 
and water had been admitted sufficient to float dredgers to com- 
plete the excavation of the loose wet sand, enabling our little 
steamer, therefore, to convey us to Lake Temsah and Ismailieh. 
It was dark night when we arrived there. Again we were M. de 
lesseps’ guests and again we all met at dinner. 

At eight o’clock next morning (16th) we embarked on steam 
launches to navigate the northern half of the canal to Port Said, 
the half in which sand and mud only have to be dealt with. We 
had, two days before, been as far as El Guisr, the highest sand- 
drift. We soon pass this spot, and the banks rapidly fall 
away till they become quite low, with the swampy Lake 
Ballah outside them. We pass Al Kantara (the bridge), where is 
aferry, for this is on the great desert route to Palestine. One 
tecalls the Moorish name in Spain, ‘ Alcantara,’ where there really 
is a bridge. 
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Then, for some thirty or more miles, we pass between mud 
banks which thinly separate us from the great lake ‘ Menzaleh’ 
a dreary waste of brackish water and reeds, rendered most inter. 
esting from time to time by the strange birds which frequent it. 
At one time a colony of flamingoes, some on wing, with thread. 
like legs stretched behind them; others wading, poised on one 
leg, with their long necks in strange convolutions. 

Then a great flight of hundreds of pelicans, rosy tinted, their 
enormous wings slowly beating as the whole procession of them 
sweeps down to the water. Then regiments of black and white 
storks ; vultures soaring above us; kites circling with unmoved 
wings, and swooping suddenly on fish or other food. But these 
sights are mere distractions. The impressive feature of the scene 
we are now in is the vast human effort. All along the course of 
the canal, at intervals varying from two or three hundred yards 
to a mile, enormous floating steam dredgers of different kinds 
are at work deepening the muddy channel, scooping up the mud 
or sand, and either emptying it from trucks running on a gigantic 
cantilever, or, where fluid enough, delivering it in a continuous 
stream by means of a long iron trough raised on high by a trellised 
framework. This is the ‘ drague @ longue couloir,’ an invention of 
M. Voisin, the engineer, which has greatly facilitated the work in 
this part of the canal. 

It might be thought that these several great machines, the 
black coal barges for their supply, and the consequent smoke 
would be a blot on the watery landscape. On the contrary, the 
dark, intricate forms of the machines, with their delicate pufis 
of steam and lingering columns of smoke rising in the perspective 
at various distances in the clear sunshine, contrasted with and 
reflected in the still water, and against the long horizontal line of 
the banks, gave a peculiar charm to the view. Apart from this, 
they served to keep prominently in mind the vastness of the under- 
taking of which we had become, more and more, the deeply in- 
terested spectators ! 

At last, about half-past three, we arrived at Port Said and 
steamed on till we reached the entrance of the outer port at the 
extremity of the new moles. These were formed, like the Plymouth 
breakwater, by dropping enormous blocks of stone or concrete 
into the sea until a sufficient foundation was raised upon whieh 
to construct the more finished stonework. Here M. de Lesseps 
explained that the engineers were encountering some unforeseel 
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difficulties. For miles from shore the whole bottom is soft Nile 
mud. It is nearly impossible to fee] sure that the blocks thrown 
in have really found a permanent bearing, may not continue to 
subside into the slime. Moreover, as the Nile continues to pour 
down this fine mud suspended in the water, the motion of the 
sea keeps much of it afloat, washing into and through the inter- 
stices of the great blocks of the substructure, and tending to choke 
the entrance. The moles had to be extended considerably beyond 
the intended limit, adding seriously to the cost. 

When we arrived at the open sea our little vessel turned and 
shortly landed us at the company’s engineering works and ware- 
houses. Needless to say, these are on a very extensive scale, for 
all the machinery, boats, dredgers, and the like are here put 
together, built, or repaired ; and every want connected with them 
must be supplied promptly or work is hindered. Our guide here 
was M. Lavalley, the engineer contractor, who had accompanied 
us throughout the journey, a delightful companion with a gift 
for lucid explanation. The whole place was a splendid example 
of the French gift for organisation. All were working, as we knew, 
at high pressure, but there was not a sign of haste or confusion. 
Here, as we learnt, are kept in store the duplicates of every detail 
of each boat or machine at work on the canal. Each such detail 
has a number, be it a boiler or a small screw. If any defect arises 
ina machine forty miles distant, the man in charge of it telegraphs 
anumber, and the want is supplied in a few hours. 

The system has worked so well that all machines and engines 
have practically been continuously worked, where many days 
might have been lost. Arrangements are now being made, M. 
lavalley tells us, to allow the reserve stores to be used up during 
the next ten months. 

At Port Said we were the guests at dinner of M. Larousse, 
the engineer, and this was the farewell dinner, for at ten that 
evening some half-dozen of us, including Leighton and the 
writer, took a cordial leave of M. de Lesseps and his party and, 
embarking on the little steamer provided for us, traversed the 
canal again by night to Ismailieh, returning to Cairo the 
following day; the only remaining incident being that our train 
tan quietly off the rails during the journey. A little bumping, 
and there we were, stuck in the desert sand. But this was an 
Egyptian railway. 

15—2 
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At this distance of time it is permissible to give the names 
of those who took part in the expedition. 


M. Ferp. vE Lessevs, President. 


M. Voisin, Chief Engineer. 

M. Larousse, Engineer. 

M. LavauiEy, Engineer Con- 
tractor. 

Marquis DE Raizecourt, 
Marquis DE MiIRABEAU, 
CoMTE DE GALBERT, ADMI- 
RAL ComTE EXCELMANS, 
Administrateurs. 

M. Martino, Italian Consul- 
General. 

Mme Martino Anp Son. 

MLLE Boussa. 


M. DE VIENNE. 

M. Varaco. 

M. César Daty. 

BARON DE BRIN. 

M. Davusry. 

Dr. Paut Rocue. 

M. ScHERKATOFF. 

Mr. West, H.B.M. Consul at 
Suez. 

Mr. Betuune, P. & O. Co. 


| Capt. Roserts, P. & O. Co. 


Mr. EmMMeEns. 
Mr. Frep. Leicuron, R.A., 
and 
J. D. Crace. 
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A PICKWICK PAPER. 


Ir has been said that folk-lore and fairy tales are the only stories 
which are eternally true. This in itself might be sufficient to ensure 
immortality to Mr. Pickwick, though he figures as the hero of a 
comedy of manners, for obviously in the ‘ Pickwick Papers ’ there 
is much which is in the nature of fairy tale. By way of witness we 
need seek no further than that assuredly immortal cricket match 
between the rather ill-matched elevens of All Muggleton and Dingley 
Dell. 

Dickens’s knowledge of the noble game was evidently derived 
from some midsummer’s night’s dream. Inno waking hours did any 
man ever see such amatch. Dickens has suffered the reproach that 
he is a caricaturist, rather than character-drawer, but it is hardly 
to be claimed for this cricket reporting that it is caricature, because 
caricature preserves the beginnings of a likeness; and there is no 
likeness at all here. However, it makes good reading, which is all 
that the author cared about. Of rook shooting he knew more, if not 
much more, and appears to have all his vivid powers of conception 
awake to realise the sensations of those gentlemen who had the 
happiness to be the companions of Mr. Winkle and Mr. Tupman in 
a shooting party. 

But though Dickens would unscrupulously draw fancy pictures 
of that which he did not know, and caricatures of that which he 
did, it was inevitable that all the while that he was sketching his 
incomparable and on the whole strictly veracious comedy of 
manners, he should be unconsciously giving sidelights on the 
setting in which he saw it all cast. It would be the depth of folly 
as well as of ingratitude to criticise the value of that treasure of 
humour which Dickens of his own wit and forethought has set out 
to give us in these ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ but even so it may fairly be 
doubted whether this value is higher than that of the picture unwit- 
tingly, and necessarily, revealed of the manners of a certain class 
of people in Dickens’s own time. 

This class is the middle class; we might label it the upper 
middle class. Mr. Pickwick is indicated as a retired merchant ; 
Mr. Winkle is the son of a person in a similar way of life, though the 
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father appears only in a late chapter of the story, if it bea story 
(of this, however, we may discourse further, shortly). We have the 
professional element in Mr. Perker, Mr. Bob Sawyer and so on, 
At its supreme social heights the tale touches the gallant profession 
of arms, as incarnated in those fire-eating and distinctly fairylike 
gentlemen we meet at Rochester. At the other end of the scale 
we become acquainted with the Wellers, father and son, Job Trotter, 
the pretty housemaid, the fat boy, and the rest of the company 
below stairs, but these introduce themselves merely as dependents 
and incidentals in the life of the principal personages to whom we 
have assigned their place in the great middle class. Mr. Wardle, 
probably, as the country squire, must rank a peg higher. His 
hospitable board might be common meeting-ground for Pick- 
wickians and aristocracy in a day when the divisions of class were 
drawn rather sharply. It is of some little importance to establish 
the social position of the travelling members of this immortal club, 
because the point which is of interest in connection with personsin 
one sphere would be mere commonplace if they were in another, 
Thus we may note that through the whole length of this veraciow 
record, dealing with the minute and intricate particulars of human 
life, we nowhere find mention of such a circumstance as either the 
illustrious leader himself or any humble member of his following 
indulging in the luxury, which we in a later day are almost disposed 
to look upon as the occasional necessity, of a bath. In the sphere 
of relative altitude in which the Pickwickians moved this is a notice- 
able fact, for it is opposed to the present habit of the same class. 
But had it occurred in another phase of society it would have no 
interest whatever. We might view a similar omission of an 
observance common in the middle classes with no surprise at all 
if it occurred in the life history of the gipsy, the tramp, or the 
agricultural labourer. ‘Circumstances alter cases.’ 

About the fact—of the bathlessness of the Pickwickians—we 
may infer that there is no doubt whatever. We have many 
pleasant notices of Mr. Pickwick’s simple toilet, so nicely in accord 
with his open and ingenuous character, both at uprising and at going 
to bed. It is nowhere, as it appears, indicated that he wore a night- 
gown or any other form of nightdress, but it is distinctly stated 
more than once that he was in the habit of giving to his benevolent 
features the amiable crown and setting of a nightcap. In Chapter 
XXX., wherein is set out, amongst other matters of interest, ‘ How 
the Pickwickians made and cultivated the acquaintance of a couple 
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of nice young men belonging to one of the liberal professions,’ it is 
narrated that Mr. Pickwick inquired, ‘“ Well, Sam,”’ as that 
favoured servitor entered his bedchamber with his warm water on 
the morning of Christmas Day, ‘ “still frosty?” ’ 

‘Water in the washhand basin’s a mask o’ ice, sir,’ responded Sam. 

‘Severe weather, Sam,’ observed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Fine for them as is well wropped up, as the Polar bear said to himself ven he 


yas practising his skating,’ replied Mr. Weller. 
‘T shall be down in a quarter of an hour, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, untying his 


nightcap. 

Now here we have at once positive evidence to the existence 
of the nightcap and negative (which is all that in the nature of the 
case we could expect) to the non-existence of the bath. We have 
even an indication of the style of nightcap of the Pickwickian 
period ; it needed untying in the morning, ergo it had strings, ergo 
it was of the species which ties under the chin, like a lady’s bonnet. 
We have further information on this important detail in the narra- 
tion of that very painful incident of Mr. Pickwick’s finding himself 
in the bedroom of the maiden lady in the ‘ Great White Horse’ at 
Ipswich. The deliberate methods of the great man are thus 
recorded : ‘ He then took off and folded up his coat, waistcoat and 
neckcloth, and, slowly drawing on his tasselled nightcap, secured 
it firmly on his head by tying beneath his chin the strings which he 
always had attached to that article of dress.’ Previously he had 
leisurely divested himself of his shoes and gaiters, and there is some 
teason to suppose that when these simple arrangements had been 
completed he was perfectly ready to go to bed. It appears that 
he had no nightdress specially so designed and designated. 

Several quotations and references might be given to show that no 
travelling Pickwickian deemed his wardrobe complete without the 
aticle of attire which is named a dressing-gown and is pictured 
for us in several illustrations ; but that is quite another garment. 

Respecting the non-existence of the bath, of which we have 
negative proof alone, it is proof which is substantially strengthened 
by the pace of Mr. Pickwick’s toilet, both on this and on other 
occasions. In this instance, we have seen that he said he should be 
down in a quarter of an hour, and, as usual, he was as good as his 
word. On another occasion when he may have made a little better 
speed than usual, in consequence of Mr. Wardle’s hailing him from 
the garden, he was dressed and down in ten minutes. It would 
seem that, though he is ever represented to us as what the French 
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call exceedingly “ bien soigné,’ well groomed, there was little space 
of time, in his usual matutinal toilet, for either bath or shaving, 

In a very early page of this immortal story, that, namely, which 
records the minutes of the Club’s meeting on May 12, 1827, insti. 
tuting that corresponding branch of the Club which was composed 
of the four whose fortunes the subsequent pages follow, the 
respective costumes are incidentally described, and show a variety 
of individual choice which our day, near a century later, does not 
permit : 


* What a study for an artist (writes the author enthusiastically) did that 
exciting scene (Mr. Pickwick addressing the Club from the elevation of the Windsor 
chair) present! The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand gracefully concealed 
behind his coat tails, and the other waving in air, to assist his glowing declamations; 
his elevated position revealing those tights and gaiters which, had they clothed 
an ordinary man, might have passed without observation, but which, when Pick. 
wick clothed them—if we may use the expression—inspired involuntary awe and 
respect ; surrounded by the men who had volunteered to share the perils of his 
travels, and who were destined to participate in the glories of his discoveries, 
On his right hand sat Mr. Tracy Tupman—the too susceptible Tupman, who to 
the wisdom and experience of maturer years superadded the enthusiasm and 
ardour of a boy, in the most interesting and pardonable of human weaknesses— 
love. Time and feeling had expanded that once romantic form ; the black silk 
waistcoat had become more and more developed; inch by inch had the gold 
watch-chain beneath it disappeared from within the range of Tupman’s vision; 
and gradually had the capacious chin encroached upon the borders of the white 
cravat; but the soul of Tupman had known no change—admiration of the fair 
sex was stili its ruling passion, On the left of his great leader sat the poetic 
Snodgrass, and near him again the sporting Winkle—the former poetically en- 
veloped in a mysterious blue coat with a canine-skin collar, and the latter com- 
municating additional lustre to a new green shooting-coat, plaid neckerchief, and 
closely-fitted drabs. 


Those were costumes of a picturesqueness of effect with which we 
cannot vie to-day, and there seems no need to wonder that, thus 
gloriously apparelled, the idea of any further or varied ‘ dressing’ 
for dinner never seems to have entered into the receptive Pick- 
wickian head. It is perfectly true that we have much reference 
to a certain dress suit, the property of Mr. Winkle and loaned, 
entirely without leave, by Mr. Snodgrass to Mr. Jingle—a loan, 
and a dress suit of very fateful import —but this yet more striking 
costume was donned after dinner, long after, for the glorious purposes 
of the Rochester subscription ball. It was no mere dinner dress. 
Again, it may be remembered that 


if anything could have added to the interest of the agreeable scene (presented by 
the preparations for the dancing at Manor Farm) it would have been the remark- 
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able fact of Mr. Pickwick’s appearing without his gaiters, for the first time within 
the memory of his oldest friends. 

‘You mean to dance ?’ said Wardle. 

‘Of course I do,’ replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Don’t you see I am dressed for the 
purpose?’ Mr. Pickwick called attention to the speckled silk stockings and 
smartly tied pumps. 

And then, of course, followed Mr. Tupman’s sad failure in tact, 
and the momentarily strained relations to which it led. The 
point is that by the simple process of doffing his gaiters and shoes 
and donning his silk stockings and pumps Mr. Pickwick was able 
to feel himself so equipped at all points for the dance that he could 
ask in surprise, ‘ Don’t you see I am dressed for the purpose ? ’ 
but it is evident that this effective if simple change of attire was 
executed by Mr. Pickwick after, and not before, dinner, or it could 
not possibly have escaped public notice as long as it did. It is 
abundantly evident that the very notion of ‘ dressing for dinner ’ 
in our modern sense, had no place with the Pickwickians at all. 

No doubt we have to bear in mind that the period was one in 
which dinner, at one time the midday meal, was gradually being 
later deferred. At Rochester that famous dinner to which 
reference has been made already, about which the invited (almost 
self-invited) guest had stated ‘ not presume to dictate, but broiled 
fowl and mushrooms—capital thing ’—as indeed it is—the hour 
set for this dinner was five. The dinner hour in general seems to 
have been rather a movable one. On the unfortunate day when 
Mr. Winkle’s horse at first went sideways, and finally, having dis- 
posed of its rider went back again to Rochester, and the horse 
which Mr. Pickwick had been driving had reduced the chaise to 
ruins, so that the whole party had to make most of the journey to 
Dingley Dell on foot, it does not appear that the unhappy travellers 
dined at all. We are gratified to be able to think that they enjoyed 
a substantial breakfast—‘ broiled ham, eggs, tea, coffee and 
sundries began to disappear with a rapidity which at once bore 
testimony to the excellence of the fare and the appetites of its con- 
sumers,’ but, starting at eleven in the morning, it was not till 
‘late in the afternoon ’ that they turned into the lane leading into 
Manor Farm. Arrived there, they were received with a hearty 
welcome, a good grooming of their clothes and persons, but nothing 
more solidly comforting than cherry brandy. They were then set 
down to a rubber and other social entertainments in the parlour 
till ‘ the evening glided swiftly ’ (we may take liberty to doubt that 
word) ‘away in these cheerful’ (but not sustaining) ‘ recreations ; 
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and when the substantial though homely supper had been de. 

spatched, and the little party formed a social circle round the fire, 

Mr. Pickwick thought he had never been so happy in his life’ 
Possibly he had begun to doubt whether he should ever taste food 
again, and his supreme delight was in the reaction from this fear, 

Again, only on the following day, the terrific emotions under. 
gone by the Pickwickians in the interval between breakfast and 
dinner were surely more than any men of the ordinary mould 
could possibly have endured, for by way of a first act in the drama 
there was the rook-shooting with that moving incident of Mr. 
Tupman saving ‘the lives of innumerable unoffending birds by 
receiving a portion of the charge in his left arm,’ and for a second 
act such a very remarkable cricket match that it evidently quite 
surpassed the wit of man to describe it. As for the third and final 
act of the day, on the belated return to Manor Farm, we must speak 
of that again a little later. For the moment, it may suffice to 
note that the dinner, so admirable when they began to do justice 
to it, was not commenced till all the cricket was over. In the 
golden and strenuous days of the test match between Dingley 
Dell and All Muggleton there was no interval even for luncheon, 
much less for tea. 

Dinner, therefore, being, as it would seem, less of a solemn feast, 
probably because it was known that a big supper was to follow it, 
than it is with us, it is perhaps the more easily understood why the 
good Pickwickian did not feel called on to assume a special garb 
in which to do it honour. He dined in his sufficiently magnificent 
morning garments, but if he went to a dance thereafter he arrayed 
himself if possible more gloriously still. Being on the subject of 
dress, a glance may be thrown on the style of Mr. Samuel Weller’s 
livery thrown in with his wage of £12 a year, namely, ‘ a grey coat, 
with the P.C. button, a black hat with a cockade to it, a pink 
striped waistcoat, tight breeches and gaiters ’—a neat ensemble, a8 
his comments on his own appearance prove that he appreciated 
fully. 

And now, to touch on a subject which is so very painful that it 
is as well to get it quickly over and feel that it is behind us, we have 
to observe that the manners of the Pickwickians and their friends 
were decidedly a little more convivial than we could possibly 
approve in persons in the same, or, indeed, in any class of society 
to-day. ‘“It wasn’t the wine,” murmured Mr. Snodgrass in 4 
broken voice, when Miss Emily Wardle asked with great anxiety 
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whether he was ill, on the return from the cricket match and the 
diner. “It was the salmon.” ’ 


‘Hadn’t they better go to bed, ma’am ?’ inquired Emma. ‘ Two of the boys 
will carry the gentlemen upstairs.’ 

‘I won’t go to bed,’ said Mr. Winkle firmly. 

‘No living being shall carry me,’ said Mr. Pickwick stoutly ; and he went 
on smiling as before. 

‘Hurrah !’ gasped Mr. Winkle, faintly. 

‘Hurrah !’ echoed Mr. Pickwick, taking off his hat and dashing it on the floor, 
andinsanely casting his spectacles into the middle of the kitchen. At this humorous 
feat he laughed outright. 

‘ Let’s—have—’nother bottle,’ cried Mr. Winkle, commencing in a very loud 
key and ending in a very faint one. 


After a while, however, they all were persuaded to retire, 
Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle carried by two young giants, and 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Wardle on the arms of Mr. Tupman and 
Mr. Trundle respectively. 

The spinster aunt ejaculated ‘ What a shocking scene!’ both 
the young ladies observed ‘ Dis-gusting!’ and Jingle, who was ‘a 
bottle and a-ha’ ahead of any of his companions,’ said gravely 
‘Dreadful! Dreadful! Horrid spectacle—very ! ’ 

Of course, these were the right and proper sentiments for the 
ladies on the occasion, but it is evident that the ‘shock’ and the 
‘disgust ’ did not go very deep really. There is no hint that there 
were any strained relations between ladies and gentlemen on that 
dreadful morrow in which the maiden aunt fled under the protection 
of the faithless Jingle. The truth unquestionably is that the 
shocking and disgusting scene was too common in the manners of 
the day to leave any enduring feeling. The total amount of liquor, 
especially of punch, both hot and cold, which was consumed in the 
course of this veracious history is entirely beyond present compu- 
tation. It was cold punch which was the cause of Mr. Pickwick’s 
being taken in the wheelbarrow to the pound by orders of the 
ferocious Captain Boldwig, and when rescued from that ignoble 
predicament by the fortunate and fortuitous arrival of Mr. Wardle 
with Sam Weller in the carriage ‘they stopped at the first roadside 
tavern they came to and ordered a glass of brandy and water all 
tound, with a magnum of extra strength for Mr. Samuel Weller. 
It was not by any means an age in which it was thought a sinful 
thing to ‘ place temptation in a servant’s way.’ It appears, how- 
ever, that Mr. Weller had inherited, probably in the paternal line, a 
brain of such remarkable power as to be practically impervious to 
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the influence of alcohol, for though we find him on every possible 
occasion that offers applying himself ungrudgingly to the bowl that 
cheers, in no single instance does the indulgence becloud his 
extremely lucid faculties. Not only is Mr. Weller great in this 
respect himself, but he is also capable of generous appreciation of 
similar fine qualties in others, for we are told that when the fat 
boy swallowed off a glass of something extremely strong ‘ without 
winking’ the performance appeared to raise him considerably in 
Mr. Weller’s estimation. The whole tendency of the time, in fact, 
was towards faith in that prescription ordered by Mr. Bob Sawyer 
for Mr. Pickwick after his unfortunate immersion through the 
breaking ice. It may be remembered that on that occasion a bowl 
of punch was carried up to the great man’s bedroom and 


a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. A second and a third bowl were 
orderedin. And when Mr. Pickwick awoke next morning there was not a symptom 
of rheumatism about him ; which proves, as Mr. Bob Sawyer very justly observed, 
that there is nothing like hot punch in such cases, and that if ever hot punch did 
fail to act as a preservative, it was merely because the patient fell into the vulgar 
error of not taking enough of it. 


It is to be feared that our present manners must be regarded by 
Mr. Sawyer, if he still lives, as lamentably vulgar. 

After these comments which must have something of a cen- 
sorious flavour, however we may try to disguise it, on the habits of 
our forefathers, it seems only right to draw attention to other points 
of behaviour in which they were considerably more nice than we 
are to-day. The habit of smoking was regarded with a general 
reprobation as a dirty one. We may observe that fact recorded or 
implied in many pages of the immortal story. When the gentle- 
man who sat opposite the man with the mosaic studs remarked that 
tobacco was board and lodging to him, Mr. Pickwick, looking at 
him, could not help thinking that it was a pity it was not washing 
also. The connection is always maintained—between dirt and 
tobacco. Perhaps this is a subject which may very well be studied 
in conjunction with the manners and customs of the medical students 
of the day. Sam Weller, mentioning to Mr. Pickwick the arrival at 
Manor Farm of two specimens of the species, informs him, among 
other interesting particulars, that ‘ They’re a-smokin’ cigars by the 
kitchen fire.’ It may be noted as a sign of the times that the 
smoker should be thus banished to the cook’s kingdom. The day 
was stil] to come when every house should have its smoking-room, 
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or, alternatively, that there should be smoking in every room in the 
house. 

In reply to this observation on the part of Sam, Mr. Pickwick 
with his beaming kindliness says, not perhaps greatly to the point, 
‘Ah!—overflowing with kindly feelings and animal spirits. Just 
what I like to see.’ It is a little hard for common men to follow the 
workings of the great Pickwickian brain which could see indications 
of these qualities in smoking cigars in a kitchen, but the observation 
is almost supernaturally justified by Sam’s further description : 


One of ’em’s got his legs on the table, and is a-drinkin’ brandy neat, vile the 
tother one—him in the barnacles—has got a barrel o’ oysters atween his knees, 
wich he’s a-openin’ like steam, and as fast as he eats ’em he takes a aim vith the 
shells at young dropsy, who’s a-sittin’ down, fast asleep, in his chimbley corner. 


If all this does not show an overflow of kindly feelings and animal 
spirits we may well ask what could? As Mr. Pickwick truly says, 
these are to be regarded as the eccentricities of genius. 

It may be worth while, at this point, to give the impressions of 
the two rising medical men, when at length seen by Mr. Pickwick, 
in the author’s own words, for they incidentally touch the great 
tobacco question which we are considering at the same time as they 
are more immediately concerned with a faithful picture of the 
appearance of the young gentlemen of the medical profession : 


Mr. Benjamin Allen was a coarse, stout, thick-set young man, with black hair 
cut rather short, and a white face cut rather long. He was embellished with 
spectacles and wore a white neckerchief. Below his single-breasted black over- 
coat, which was buttoned up to his chin, appeared the usual number of pepper 
and salt coloured legs, terminating in a pair of imperfectly polished boots. Al- 
though his coat was short in the sleeve, it disclosed no vestige of a linen wrist- 
band ; and although there was quite enough of his face to permit the encroay- 
ment of a shirt collar, it was not graced by the slightest approach to that apper!- 
age. He presented, altogether, rather a mildewy appeaxance, and emitted a 
fragrant odour of full-flavoured Cubas. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, who was habited in a coarse blue coat which, without being 
either a greatcoat or a surtout, partook of the nature and qualities of both, had 
about him that sort of slovenly smartness and swaggering gait which is peculiar 
to young men who smoke in the street by day, shout and scream in the same by 
night, call waiters by their Christian names, and do various other acts and deeds 
of an equally facetious description. He wore a pair of plaid trousers, and a large 
double-breasted waistcoat, and out of doors carried a thick stick with a big top. 
He eschewed gloves, and looked, upon the whole, something like a dissipated 
Robinson Crusoe. 


This is a description which is very rich and full with the marrow 
of information. We have to distinguish between the picture 
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which the author sets himself to draw (no doubt consciously caricg- 
tured) on the one side, and the pictures which scintillate forth, unin- 
tentionally, and therefore strictly veraciously, on the other. When 
he penned this comment about ‘gentlemen who smoke in the street 
by day,’ he had no suspicion that it would be an illumination 
for posterity on the manners of the time he was discussing, 
Obviously this was a dreadful solecism—for a young gentleman to 
smoke in the streets by day. For a middle-aged gentleman to be 
dead drunk at every hour of the twenty-four was as nothing, com- 
paratively. To-day a gentleman, even of the rank of the medical 
student, might possibly go so far as to ‘ eschew gloves’ without 
exciting the idea of ‘a dissipated Robinson Crusoe.’ As for the 
‘fragrant odour of full-flavoured Cubas’ attending Mr. Allen, we 
must, of course, put that down to Dickens’s ignorance of ‘ the 
noxious weed.’ We may be quite sure that the tobacco which 
gentlemen in their position would have smoked would never have 
sprung from the favoured soil of that tropical island. It is rather 
by the irony of fate that the name of a man who evidently had such 
a horror of the weed should have been associated a few years later® 
with a brand of cigars of a quality other than that of those which 
come from Havana, under the name, used with a familiarity which 
is scarcely less than blasphemous, of ‘ Pickwicks.’ 

We have further indications, besides this just referred to, that 
demeanour in the public streets was studied with much attention. 
If we move into another class of society, and consider for a moment 
the incidents revolving round the ‘ swarree’ at Bath as their focus 
and centre, -we find that even in that provincial town (though no 
doubt it was the resort of all the fashion of the day) it was ‘ to the 
great horror of Mr. John Smauker when Sam Weller began to 
whistle ’ as they went along the street. We have, of course, to be 
careful how we criticise in company that is too high for us, and, 
again, to guard ourselves from misconception with some suspicion 
that perhaps our author’s account of this society which he depicts 
so much to our edification may be due to the splendid fertility of 
his imagination, like his report of the Dingley Dell cricket match. 
We had perhaps do better to move to more assured ground. This 
we probably reach when we come to the description of the assembly 
in the same town. This is surely a rich mine. For one inci- 
dental point, the time of assemblage is notable—‘ precisely twenty 
minutes before eight o’clock that night, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
Esq., the Master of the Ceremonies, emerged from his chariot at the 
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door of the Assembly Rooms.’ And soon. That marks the hour. 
There was dancing, there were cards, and there was tea, at 6d. a 
cup, but it does not appear that there was anything of a stronger 
nature, either in the way of solids or fluids. It was not until after 
his return to the ‘ White Hart’ that Mr. Pickwick ‘ soothed his : 
feelings with something hot.’ They had sat at the card table till 
ten minutes past eleven, and perhaps it was partly this prolonged 
and unaccustomed abstinence from anything stronger than tea that 
led Mr. Pickwick to play, in a manner scarcely worthy of his great 
intellectual powers, with the painful result that ‘ Miss Bolo rose 
from the table considerably agitated, and went straight home, 
ina flood of tears and a sedan chair.’ 
It was an age, it may be observed, in which ladies burst into 
tears, or fell into faints, on every conceivable occasion and on very 
slight excuse. The widow Bardell in the embarrassed embraces 
of Mr. Pickwick, the unconsciousness and ingenuous self-betrayal 
of the maiden aunt when Mr. Tracy Tupman met with his unhappy 
acident at the hands of Mr. Winkle and many more cases might be 
tited from the pages of this story, but it is not a point on which it is 
worth while dwelling because it is illustrated in so many other con- 
temporary stories of comparatively little note. Miss Bolo’s going 
of in the sedan chair really suggests a more interesting line of 
witicism than her flood of tears. In Bath, it appears, they were 
the mode, and the fact reappears with all the agitating circum- 
stances which culminated with Mr. Winkle, in light attire, bouncing 
first into, and shortly after out of, the sedan chair already occupied 
by Mrs. Dowler. It would seem, however, as if these ‘ sedantary ’ 
means of conveyance, as some shameless punster has dared to name 
them, were certainly not the ordinary vehicles for gentlemen to use 
in London, whatever they may have been for the ladies in Bath. We 
may distinguish several kinds of equipage. There is the chariot in 
various designs, amongst which the mail cart of Lord Mutanhed has 
perhaps first claims on our admiration, and other different kinds of 
private carriage, such as the open barouche in which Mr. Wardle 
and family first make their benevolent appearance. There are the 
regular coaches, with Mr. Weller, Senior, and other gentlemen of the 
boiled-beef complexion on the driver’s seat, posting along the roads, 
and there are post-chaises, which can be hired privately on great 
occasions, such as that triumphal progress in which Mr. Bob 
Sawyer figured on the roof of the conveyance, brandishing a flag 
in one hand and a bottle of punch in the other. It is, however, 
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obviously useless to attempt to go through the whole list of carriages 
of the day, when the great master himself could arrive no closer to 
the description of one of them than by the strictly negative process 
of remarking that ‘ the vehicle was not exactly a gig, neither was it 
a stanhope. It was not what is commonly denominated a dog. 
cart, neither was it a taxed cart, nor a chaise cart, nor a guillotined 
cabriolet.’ . 

Now one of the questions in the famous Pickwick examination 
paper set by Mr. Calverley (C.S.C.) might well have been a definition 
of a ‘ guillotined cabriolet.” Did Dickens by this phrase suggest 
the guillotining off of the head of the word, into ‘ cab,’ leaving 
‘riolet ’’ for any etymological scavenger to carry away ? I do not 
know. This I know, that they had cabs in the London of the Pick- 
wickian day, that they also had the hackney coach, and that the 
latter was of the greater glory; but their exact relations still seem 
a little obscure. 

Mr. Samuel Weller, in conversation with his father, and perhaps 
paying him, by subtle inference, a delicate compliment on the 
superiority of the mail coach to other vehicles, replies to his father’s 
question as to whether Mr. Pickwick was arriving by cab with ‘ Yes, 
he’s a-havin’ two mile o’ danger at eightpence,’ thus indirectly 
throwing an illuminating ray on the scale of charges at that period. 
The relatively greater glory of the hackney coach, as compared with 
the cab, is sufficiently indicated by the arrangement of a certain 
very melancholy procession in which ‘a coach having been pro- 
cured, the four Pickwickians and Mr. Perker ensconced themselves 
therein, and drove to the Guildhall, Sam Weller, Mr. Lowther and 
the blue bag following in a cab.’ It is evident, from the company 
which it accommodated, that the coach must have been of respect- 
able dimensions. It does not seem, however, that the pace of even 
this more glorious mode of conveyance usually erred on the side of 
excess, though apparently with two horses attached to it, for on 
another occasion it is stated that, although ‘the horses “ went 
better ” when they had anything before them,’ they accommodated 
their pace to a cart immediately preceding them all along Fleet 
Street. But ‘Time performs wonders. By the powerful old 
gentleman’s aid even a hackney coach gets over half a mile of 
ground.’ Though this may be the language of just criticism, it can 
hardly be said to be the language of eulogy of the pace at which the 
journey was accomplished. Some further light is thrown on the 
correct fares on a very early page of the story, by the comment of 
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the driver of the cab which Mr. Pickwick engaged at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand to take him to the ‘ Golden Cross,’ ‘ “ Only a bob’s vorth, 
fommy,” cried the driver, sulkily, for the information of his friend 
the waterman, as the cab drove off.’ Some doubts on the veracity 
of the calculator may be suggested by the striking information 
yhich he gave Mr. Pickwick as to the age of the horse and the 
periods for which it was commonly kept out at a time, but it would 
not seem that this gratuitous statement to the waterman was affected 
by any motive which could reasonably tempt him to untruthful- 
ness. It is to be admitted that the cab-driver proved himself truly 
akin with his brethren of the present day by refusing his proper 
fare with contumely, and even with pugnacity, when it was 
proffered, and though he was eventually induced to accept it, this 
drive was probably the most costly which Mr. Pickwick ever 
mdertook, even in the course of his exceptionally eventful life, 
since it gained him the expensive privilege of the acquaintance of 
Mr. Jingle. 

The illustrations of Seymour and ‘ Phiz’ may be accepted, with 
acertain discount allowed for their quite conscious and intentional 
tendency to caricature, as giving us accurate pictures of the scenes 
inwhich the great drama is played. They give us a cab, and many 
other styles of vehicle, but we have to look elsewhere for a hackney 
coach. 

It has been very often remarked that Dickens’s conception of 
his central character altered, much for the better and nobler, as 
the story went forward. His first idea, undoubtedly, was to make 
him a ridiculous old gentleman, the butt of all the world. As the 
tale proceeds the author grows enamoured with his great creation, 
that central figure develops a benevolence, even a wisdom, though 
tempered by an ineradicable simplicity which led such a sagacious 
judge of men as Sam Weller to speak of him as an angel in tights. 

It has been noted less often that during the course of the tale 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass become progressively more juvenile. 
At first no hint is given of any great difference in the ages of the four 
members of the Pickwick Club, nor do the early illustrations convey 
the difference to us with any distinctness. It seems to have been 
only when he had brought them into the delightful circle of Mr. 
Wardle’s family party that the author entertained the idea of 
making Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass suitable in point of age to be 
dlaimants for the hands of Miss Emily Wardle and Miss Arabella 
Allen. From that point the relation of Mr. Pickwick towards them 
VOL. XXVII.—NO, 158, N.S. 16 
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becomes ever more and more paternal. It is not until Mr. Winkle 
had collided violently with Mr. Sawyer on the ice and Mr. Pickwick 
issues the peremptory order ‘ Take off his skates ’ that we hear the 
first sound of the parental note. In course of that flagitious trial 
in which so much aspersion is thrown on the character of the best 
of men, we find Mr. Winkle informing Mr. Phunky that Mr. Pick. 
wick is ‘ old enough to be his father,’ and finally, in his match- 
making interview with Mr. Winkle, Senior, Mr. Pickwick appears 
avowedly in the light of a second parent to this rejuvenated protégé, 

These are but incidental developments in the course of the best 
of all good histories. It is the incidental lights that it has been 
the aim of this paper to bring into relief. Such stern and con- 
scientious portrait painting as that of the Fleet Prison and the 
Eatanswill election is “ another story,’ and told for us in such a way 
as to need no commentator. It is the sidelights which are apt to 
escape him who reads as he runs. Mr. Pickwick kissing all the 
ladies as he says good-bye at Manor Farm and tapping the rosy 
cheeks of all the female servants as he presses what we may be very 
sure was an extremely liberal tip into the hand of each—these and 
the like—are the points which are apt to escape notice. Yet they 
are as important in the compilation of a true picture of the times 
as those which the genius of the writer has consciously and 
triumphantly laboured to make vivid. 

Horace G. Hutcuinson. 
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TaoucH four years had passed since the dreadful day upon which 
he and his wife had been driven from their Paradise, and though 
his home in the wilderness was not distant farther than a few miles 
from his old content, Adam had never dared to go back to the 
entrance of Eden, to find out whether the Angel was still on guard 
and to see the never-forgotten flowers blooming along the top of 
the green hedge that ran all round the garden of his birth. The 
longer he kept himself from approaching lost beauties, the sharper 
became his wish to visit at least the boundaries of his birthright, 
and at last there dawned the day when he was driven back to Eden, 
with a force almost as strong as that by which he had been driven 
out into what seemed so comfortless a piece of the world. The 
forerunner of Joshua and Caleb, he it was who first went to look for 
Canaan. 

He was a splendid forerunner. As he stood on a sandy hillock, 
shading his eyes, and staring in the direction of a forest that kept 
the earth-line and sky-line from seeming to be one, he showed by 
face and figure, by earnest looks and unencumbered muscles, how 
largely he had gained by waging war with the natural disadvantages 
of the wilderness. The thistles had made a man of him. While 
he had been the master of Eden he had unknowingly suffered from 
the plenty of plenty. Too much had fallen to his share too easily, 
and by the absence of struggle he had been softened more than was 
good for him. There had been mercy in his punishment, as he 
himself was beginning to be aware. In Eden his back had never 
ached, and in consequence he had never discovered the full treasure 
of rest; but the rough ground in the place of his exile from lilies 
and honey and smiling listlessness meant pains for his body, sweat 
for his brow, blisters for his hands. At first these troubles had 
often caused him to throw himself face downward among the weeds, 
in moods of despair and rebellion, but later he began to find the 
blessings that were overlaid by seeming curses, and he grew to 
enjoy the bliss of relaxation from work at the evenfall, and to 
Tejoice in the sense of renewed power when he woke at dawn, and 
to look with simple admiration at his hardening muscles. He saw 
16—2 
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himself in a pool, and believed that his eyes were browner than 
they used to be at the time when he was a man, idle and serene, 
among ten thousand charms; and beholding the deeper colour, 
he thought that the brown hue of the soil in which he worked day 
by day had passed into his eyes. Along his brow there ran several 
little furrows, small copies of the larger furrows he drew and weeded 
in the wilderness in order to maintain those sweet dependants of 
his—the wife and the two lovable weaklings of whom he had become 
so fond and so proud. 

He who had been but a prince in Eden was a king as he stood 
surveying the rocks and weeds and sand that lay between his old 
and his new home. The sunshine nobly illustrated the perfection 
of his body, so that Eve, who was watching him from a short 
distance away, was stirred by the feeling that had already caused 
her husband to know in what manner his loss was turning into gain. 
Suddenly this king threw both arms above his head, as if longing 
to have something toward which to reach, and then ran down 
the side of the hillock and strode off in the direction of the lost 
Paradise. There, in that hushed solitude, with the setting of a 
ragged landscape, the miracle of human walking seemed twice a 
miracle. 

As Adam went on his way, feeling life so heartily at work in his 
veins that the abundance was, to a certain extent, a strange kind of 
suffering, he knew as well as possible that he was in search of adven- 
ture, and that his unfamiliar eagerness was of a kind to prevent him 
from bearing with patience unheroic life of the sort lived through- 
out the years spent in the Garden, where whatever he desired to 
grasp had almost pushed itself into his hand. Because the defects of 
sloth had been revealed to him by activity, he was feeling a sense 
of triumph as he strode along toward the abiding-place of languid 
flowers and inactive birds, so that he smiled the conqueror’s smile 
whenever he overcame some difficulty of his path. He very much 
wanted to find out whether the Angel with the dazzling sword was 
still opposed to his return, but he was conscious of no desire to beg 
from the Angel permission to wander, even for a few hours, in the 
blossoming glades where once he had lived with unblistered hands, 
for he had grown too great to be a petitioner for what did not dis- 
close the blessings reached through hardship. In despite of the 
knowledge learnt among the thistles, he could not keep his heart from 
beating faster the nearer he got to the green boundary separating 
Paradise from the less fair and less fertile heritage that had been 
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iven to him in exchange for Eden. On getting close to the mar- 

yellous hedge, he began to walk parallel with the tall line of verdure, 
lit by many flowers, that once had been commonplaces to his eyes, 
and now were a strange mingling of the familiar and the unfamiliar, 
because the wilderness had taught him a new vision. Thus he 
drew near to the gate out of which he and his helpmeet had once 
passed with downbent heads—children of dishonour, emigrants 
from a leafy heaven, adventurers so ill-prepared for adventures. He 
rounded a great corner of evergreen, and suddenly beheld the 
Angel, about whose head the whirling sword made a halo of light. 
Adam stood still, speechless, but not afraid, and not instructed 
fom within to bow his head. Mortality knew so little about 
Immortality that the lesson of homage had not yet been learnt. 
Neither the man nor the Angel spoke, though each looked at the 
other with speaking eyes. Thus they remained, the human con- 
fronting the celestial, till the shadow of a vast cedar touched Adam 
otheshoulder. Heshook a little, as if he were cold; and with that 
sense of coldness came also the conviction, keen and final, that he 
yas content to stand outside the Garden, grateful for the flowers 
in the hedge and grateful for the leniency by which he was allowed 
to draw so near to the lovely signs of the richer loveliness within, 
but at the same time aware that a Paradise was waiting to be made 
by him, among surroundings that could no longer deceive him by 
their roughness. Because he had been compelled to depend so 
largely on himself, he had found out the virtue of independence, 
and felt disinclined to go where he was not wanted. This was a 
gain for his character, thanks to the thistles. 

Once more, moved by an uncontrollable impulse, he flung both 
hands above his head. He threw them upward, because he felt 
that there was more of him than he was able to use all at once, so 
that he longed to reach what appeared to be out of his reach. The 
Angel understood him, and ceased to whirl the sword around his 
radiant head. 

Passing, without a word of cheer or a sign of obeisance, the 
keeper of the entrance, Adam followed the great hedge for about a 
quarter of a mile, till suddenly he stopped, amazed by a sight that 
caused him to feel more strongly than ever that he would, in his 
Master’s chosen time, discover the Paradise hidden among the sand 
and rocks and weeds. His eyes sparkled with joy, for he had come 
upon a sweet band of runaways from Eden. Quite fifty yards 
beyond the boundary, rose trees, of a fair stature and wide-awake 
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with blossoms, were flourishing in soil unlike that in which their 
parent had first taken root. There was a scattered company of 
them; and several yards in front of those grouped together was 
one that seemed to be the captain of the sally. It was as if Paradise 
were sending out a flowery expedition in search of man and woman, 
As Adam stared at these pioneers—so delicate and yet so hardy—he 
smiled as he had not smiled when he watched the blooms looking 
toward the wilderness from the green border of his old home, 
Comfort touched his breast. Plainly the expedition of the roses 
was to succeed ; plainly man was to be joined by the innocents of 
Eden. He would live, perhaps, to teach his boys which was honey- 
suckle, which was lavender, which was love-lies-bleeding. He 
wondered whether as yet any bird from the garden had passed the 
circle of green to sit among the rose blooms and sing in astonished 
notes a liberty not fully understood. Even as he wondered, 
Paradise sent other inhabitants to search for the departed human 
beings. This time the outgoers were creatures of wings, not 
petals. Two birds flew over the hedge and settled upon a branch 
of the rose that was at the head of the search-party of roses. These 
birds were the Adam and Eve of the family of Nightingales. From 
a nook in a tulip tree they had caught sight of a familiar face, and 
in their delight at its return had flown whither they had not flown 
before. In the days when they were close companions of the 
master and mistress of Eden, the nightingales had been accustomed 
to settle in confidence upon the hands or the shoulders of their 
human friends; and, remembering this sweet comradeship, Adam 
held out a hand, palm upward, to serve as an alighting-place. 
But it seemed as if the two birds were wise enough to perceive that 
the Adam of the desert had grown very far away from the Adam of 
Paradise. They could not understand the wrinkles on his forehead, 
the wildness of his hair, the leanness of his ribs. They sat very 
near to him, but they could not bring themselves to be as intimate 
with him as once they had been. He had been wont to pluck them 
from a bush as if he were picking blossoms; but at each of his 
attempts to lift them from the rose sprays the birds flew just far 
enough from his fingers to keep themselves from being captured. 
For a moment a small shadow fell upon the man’s heart; yet it 
soon passed away, for the happiness of knowing that the nightin- 
gales and the roses had thrown in their lot with him and his dear 
ones was more than enough to make him forget the distrust of his 
old friends. With a wife, with children, flowers, birds, he thought 
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it would be no difficult task to raise a second Paradise on the ruins 
of the first. Thinking this, he began to walk homeward. There 
was Eve a few miles away—Eve hungering to know what had 
befallen the adventurer—and he was longing to share with her the 
history of the unforgettable experience. 

In the middle of the afternoon of the next day Adam and Eve, 
together with their frolicsome boys, went toward Eden with more 
of hope than fear, for Eve was unspeakably anxious to behold the 
birds and roses that had begun to dare the roughnesses lying outside 
the boundaries of the Garden. When they passed the Angel, Eve 
bowed her head, but Adam held his erect, and looked straight in 
front of him, till he noticed that his sons were slowly approaching 
the bright guardian of the gate, when he took both children by the 
hand, drawing them far away from the wonder of the gleaming 
apparel and the sword that made a fire around the Angel’s head. 
It was not till she heard the nightingale singing in the distance that 
Eve recovered from her seriousness, and turned her eyes on her 
husband’s face. Adam was pleased by the look in them, which was 
grave without being sad, pathetic without being mournful. If tears 
were very close to the earnest eyes of the woman, they were 
trembling between restraint and unrestraint, not because Eve was 
living in memory through the scene of her expulsion from the 
Garden, but because the first phrase of the nightingale was of an 
almost unbearable thrilling. When she passed round the great 
corner of greenery, and saw the birds and the roses plainly in the 
sunshine, she lost all control of herself and, sinking upon the sand, 
wept till the pain of intense joy had grown somewhat less keen. 
Then she stood up—her spirit hovering between smiles and tears— 
and stretched out her hands toward the company of valiant roses, 
as a mother stretches out her arms to a returning prodigal. Next 
she ran swiftly to the captain of the adventurers, and kissed the 
blooms, and pressed them against her naked heart. Even as she 
did this she cried out in pain. Looking at her breast, she perceived 
that blood had come from a tiny wound. The rose had been 
thornless in the garden, but already it had armed itself in prepara- 
tion for a conquest of the earth. For the first time Beauty had 
taken a weapon into her hand. 

‘ Let us sit here a little while,’ said Eve to her husband, ‘ for 
joy has so beset me that I tremble in all my limbs. Perchance the 
nightingale will sing afresh.’ 

‘It may be so,’ answered Adam. 
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Till Eve had recovered from her weariness, Adam made no 
attempt to speak to her about the thoughts that kept his mind 
busy as he sat not far from the roses, with his wife’s head resting 
upon his shoulder. From time to time he glanced at her face, to see 
whether the eyes were open, but he did not move, for he was happy 
in such a state of content as he had not enjoyed since the day upon 
which he had been forced to exchange lilies for thistles. When at 
last Eve was ready to listen to him, he began to tell her of what he 
was thinking ; and first of all he told her that in his opinion the rose 
had taken on a new loveliness by reason of being alone on the fringe 
of the desert, for in Eden the presence of so many other lovely 
flowers had, as it were, stolen from this blossom a part of her 
enchantment. Beauty had worked against beauty. The excess 
had been a blemish. Then he bade Eve look closely at his eyes. 
Were not they clearer than they had been when the unbusied life 
of Eden prevented them from shining with eagerness ? Eve declared 
them to be brighter. Then he bade her look at the marks of toil 
upon his hands; and when she had praised him for his sinewy 
hardness, he suddenly burst out with the expression of his thankful- 
ness that by means of the Serpent and the Apple he had escaped 
from what had grown to be nothing nobler than a collection of 
humdrum blisses. On hearing this statement, Eve was for a little 
while distressed, and fearful that the Lord of the Garden would find 
a fresh punishment to inflict upon them because of her husband’s 
second rebellion; but she soon became calm, and at last smiled 
with the joy of full understanding when she heard Adam say that 
without his fall he should not have known how to rise, or how to 
make from sands and weeds and watchfulness and love such a human 
Paradise as would not spoil him by dulling his eyes and softening 
his muscles. It was not by scents and petals that he was to arrive 
at masterhood. Eden had been the cradle ; the world outside Eden 
was to be a school, a temple, a grave—a three-in-one demanding 
both a workaday heart and a workaday soul. Eve listened more 
and more intently, and agreed so well that she did not tremble in 
the smallest measure when Adam said that even if the Angel ceased 
to stand on guard at the entrance he should not attempt to re-visit 
the glades of his first home. It was enough to be sure that sucu 
qualities of Paradise as were best for their natures would be sent in 
due course to them by the All-wise Master of the Garden. Could 
He have begun more lovingly than by sending the roses and the 
nightingales, both of which were signs of other embassies destined 
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to take the desert road? The honeycomb style of Eden was a 
thing of the past. What was to take its place was a tonic mingling 
of honey and gall, the gall being for use as a sweetener of the honey. 

While the husband and wife spoke there of what had gone and 
what was to come, round and round them ran two small merry- 
makers, all dazzle and laughter and suppleness, throwing bright 
glances toward their parents whenever they hoped to be praised 
for some swerve of body or pretty piece of wrestling. When at 
last the children had spent all their gay forces, they were glad to 
fing themselves down not far from the elders, panting because of 
their frolic, and still showing sparks of innocent mischief in their 
dear eyes. It was at this moment that another pair of creatures 
left the safety of the Garden, to try the world beyond, as mankind, 
and rosekind, and birdkind had already begun to do. The new 
adventurers were butterflies most glorious to behold. They settled 
side by side on a bloom belonging to the captain of the roses, and 
appeared to be watching the human family. Their splendid apparel 
made the children forget how tired they had grown by reason of 
their active merriment. The boys ran toward the strangers; the 
strangers rose in the air, curving beyond the reach of the out- 
stretched hands, not in a state of fear, but in a state of doubt 
mingled with wonder, since never before had the butterflies seen 
small and nimble images of the man whom they had known as the 
overlord of Eden. Thus it was that Adam and Eve were able to 
watch a game between the winged and the unwinged, and to laugh 
when the butterflies allowed themselves to go within an inch of being 
caught, or when the boys, overreaching themselves, fell flat on the 
ground, and there lay to recover breath for a fresh attempt to take 
out of the air what seemed to them to be floating pieces of magic. 

At last there was a truce. The butterflies sat again on the rose, 

while the children threw themselves on the sand, a few yards apart, 

%0 thoroughly wearied by the chase that they soon fell fast asleep. 

Then it seemed as if the nightingale were suffering from the 
loveliest kind of heartache, for, from a twig on the rose bush nearest 

to the sleepers, he poured into the air what might well have been a 

mingling of love and benediction and foreboding. Adam and Eve 

leaned toward the children ; the very rose bush leaned toward the 
children ; the sky itself seemed to come nearer with a coverlet the 
tint of succory blossoms. It was as if much of earth and more of 
heaven were joined in those minutes of sacred tuition to show the 
frst parents the strength of the pathetic strengthlessness of little 
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children. Moved at the same moment by a feeling such as they 
had never before felt, the father and mother rose to their feet and 
stood very close to the sleeping boys, gravely looking down at the 
languid curves of the beautiful bodies. Impelled by he knew not 
what emotion, Adam turned from the group and walked with 
downbent head toward the Garden. Instantly the nightingale 
ceased to sing. As no bird was singing in the first home of birds, 
the silence caused Adam to lift his head, so that he perceived in what 
direction he was walking. He thrust out a hand, as if to push away 
from him the easy abundance of Paradise, turned quickly upon his 
heel, and ran back to the dear ones for whose lifeblood he had 
battled against the unfruitful growths of the wilderness. The 
nightingale caused the air to ripple with song, and then flew a short 
distance in the direction of Adam’s thorn-besieged home in the 
wild. The bird was immediately followed by his mate and the pair 
of butterflies. With a hoarse exclamation, Adam snatched up one 
of the boys, whom he pressed with almost savage violence against 
his heart. Eve lifted the other child, and kissed him into wakeful- 
ness. Then they began to walk homeward, while in front of them 
there fluttered in a succession of little journeys some of the songless 
colour and coloured song of the Garden, as offerings of the mercy 
that was willing to show the sinners in what way they could best 
recover the benignant regard of the Almighty. Thus for the second 
time in their history they walked side by side away from the 
Garden that had been prepared for them. When the Angel drove 
them in front of him, each departing footstep had been a separate 
punishment, and lowered eyelids had told of their humiliation ; 
but when, having turned from the great hedge, they moved of their 
own accord out into the wilderness, they did not go in shame, nor 
as if they were treading on their own hearts, because each was loaded 
with an armful of what was to be used as so lovely a beginning of the 
second Paradise for which they dared to hope and for which they 
intended to labour. 
Norman GALE. 
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THE OLD FRONTIER STORY. 


We have seen during 1908 two punitive expeditions on the North- 
West Frontier of India brought to a successful conclusion. A con- 
dusion peculiarly successful for three reasons. First, that they 
achieved their object, in rendering tit for tat, sharp reprisals of 
the old Scriptural variety, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, which was what they were intended to do. Secondly, 
because they were of short duration, which meant a small bill of 
costs; and, thirdly, because the ‘ butcher’s bill’ was low. In 
the Napoleonic metaphor, few eggs were needed for the omelet. 
The causes of success are not far to seek. Staunch, well-trained 
troops, definite orders from above, an active, determined leader, 
agood bandobust ' and, as much or more than anything else, troops 
trained to work together with their leaders, staffs, and depart- 
ments. The staunch implements are matters of old standing. 
Their good training is largely of modern birth, in certain respects ; 
but, especially in the regiments that come of the old Frontier Force, 
there was a basis of the finest rough-and-tumble hill-training in 
the world. It is in the non-frontier corps that the modern training 
has produced results. It is, however, the modern musketry 
training, born to some extent of the Tirah experiences, but more 
fully of the Boer War, that is the secret of our immunity on the 
transfrontier hills. The organisation that makes for prompt and 
successful operations is largely due to the former experience of 
frontier campaigns, improved by modern training, and welded into 
a fighting power by the systematic reorganisation of the Indian 
Army for the purpose of war, the result of the last few years’ work. 

The recent expeditions were simply counter-raids to make the 
tribesmen across the Border realise that two could play the gante. 
There was no question of civilising or settlement. The Zakka 
Khel and Mohmands had been raiding ceaselessly across the Border 
for some time. Murder and plunder were of almost daily occur- 
tence, all remonstrances to tribal authorities were unavailing, 
and the British Border and its peaceful inhabitants were calling 
out for some action to be taken. The only action possible that 
? The comprehensive Indian word for arrangements of all kinds. 
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would have immediate effect was a punitive counter-raid on a 
large scale, that would make the tribes generally realise that 
peaceful behaviour paid better. 

So far, so good. The expeditions were signally successful, and 
inflicted more loss of life than they suffered, destroying the towers 
and property of those sections of the tribes who had been con- 
cerned in the perpetual raiding. Now, however, to the annoyance 
of all, almost before the ruined Border towers have ceased to smoke, 
fresh raids occur. Sharp though the lesson has been, it has not 
been thoroughly learnt. And the public in India and at home 
are asking querulously, Why? Has Sir James Willcocks failed to 
carry out his orders? Have the Government of India faltered in 
a necessarily stern policy? Has our whole treatment of the 
Border been a mistake? What does it all mean? Men of vast 
experience have handled the frontier ; we have tried many policies. 
We have marched up valleys, and sat in them to give support to 
the peaceful members of the tribe ; we have occupied posts on the 
fringe, we have given local service to ne’er-do-weels in the hope of 
taming them. We have tried titles and honours, we have given 
allowances for good behaviour, we have burnt and harried for 
bad; our army provides good service for many. We have left 
them severely alone for a sojourn, which only meant that they 
raided. Every conceivable policy has been tried in the way of 
wise and kindly, as well as rigorous dealing that those experienced 
in frontier policy could devise. Cavagnari and Mackeson and 
Donald and Dean and MacMahon are all names to conjure with, 
or have been in their time. Many of our frontier officers have 
received an unexampled devotion and attained an incredible 
personal influence over the clansmen. True to their history, these 
have at times killed their best friends for the glory of God and His 
Prophet. Mackeson, who had laboured among them for years, 
dies with a knife in his back. Harman, who was in direct sympathy 
with all their feelings and to whom they gave unlimited confidence, 
is bayoneted at his own mess-table. But this is the everyday 
chance of those who serve their country and the interests of its 
subjects on the Afghan Border. 

Punitive expeditions, too, are no new things. Sir Charles 
Napier and Sir Colin Campbell had been obliged to make them, 
from the Peshawur valley, against these same Mohmands after 
similar raids, a year or so before the Mutiny. During the Afghan 
War every tribesman who could steal on the lines of communica 
tions did so under arms. Withal, war and murder and outrage are 
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done with a certain bonhomie and merriment and humorous sugges- 
tion, born no doubt of the sympathy with the British officer and 
jnowledge of his ways acquired in our service. At a truce the 
tribal envoys will come in to discuss affairs wearing their British 
medals. They will during action signal back to us in our own 
ode humorous comments on the accuracy of our artillery fire. 
Tis a queer state of affairs, and, except to those to whom daily 
yont has made it seem most natural, is an enigma with no solution. 

And yet the cause of it all is the simplest of all the simple laws 
that have ruled this earth. In the vernacular of Hindustan it is 
‘neth ki bat,’anglicé, the ‘law of the empty stomach ’—the same 
that sends men to break windows in Trafalgar Square and sent the 
French aristocracy to the guillotine. It is the law that has affected 
wery highland race that ever was, from the Highlands of Scotland 
to those of Afghanistan ; and more especially highlanders, for the 
rason that the hills breed many and feed few. That is all—breed 
many and feed few, which is practically the reason of the great 
wanderings of races in the history of man. The life in snow-swept 
hills is hard and the fare scanty, and that, as all the world knows, 
means many sons. Highland mothers are notoriously fruitful. 
And because the hills breed many and feed few you have the 
esence of the frontier problem in a nutshell. There are many 
side-issues born of many generations of a life in which the hand 
keeps the head, such as the love of adventure, the habit of war 
and feud, and the scant regard for the sanctity of human life. 
They complicate the problem in this way: that being peth ki bat, 
the obvious solution of filling the empty stomach by the offer of a 
living wage does not fill the mind fed on generations of adventure. 

For a thousand years and more, the hungry, hardy people of 
the hills have sought fortune elsewhere. They have poured into 
India with every invader from Genghis Khan and Timur the lame 
Tartar to those of Nadir Shah and Ahmed the Abdalli. When not 
inthe train of the invader, they have come down to take service 
in the forces of the local kings and nobles, with nothing but a fine- 
drawn abdomen, a good sword, and a knife for the side issues, as 
their stock-in-trade. Every one had the chance to hack his way 
to power, and if he had not the parts to be a leader he rested among 
the rank and file of the Schwartzreiters. The good climate of 
Hindustan stood the race in stead, for as one swashbuckler came 
to power, married all the girls he could carry off, and begat children, 
the stock degenerated, and left room for the next generation to 
start afresh. For centuries has this been going on, ever easing the 
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bubbling cauldron of birth that the clanswomen served, from 
undue pressure, in the hills that breed many and feed few. Half 
the princes and nobles of India that now keep their place despite 
physical deterioration of race, under the British sgis, are of 
Pathan stock, and some are own cousins to the men immediately 
across our Border. When the hand of the British fell on the strife. 
torn land, every Mahratta and Rajput prince had corps of Arabs 
and Pathans, called Wilayatis or ‘ foreigners.’ Swarms of lads 
from the frontier hills were living at their ease on other people’s 
flocks and produce, and taking sides in every bit of king-making 
that might be going, or cutting out principalities for themselves, 
as good English George Thomas did for himself too. The whole 
of the large tract of India known to this day as Rohilcund, or 
the country of the Rohillas or hillmen, is in the hands of their 
descendants. For many years Rohilla bands was only another 
name for robber bands. 

When the Moghul Empire tottered and the Emperor became a 
puppet prisoner in the hands of whichever party should be upper- 
most, large numbers of Rohillas and Wilayatis were turned loose 
on the country, and gradually collected in the bands that, notorious 
as the Pindaris, for almost a generation held the whole of Hindustan 
in terror. It took the Mahratta-cuwm-Pindari war of 1817-19 to 
break finally the back of this confederacy of mercenary soldier 
republics. The remnant was hunted down for years, till at last 
the land had peace, and they fell away in various guises. Some 
were admitted as landowners, and settled down; many became 
troopers in the old Irregular Horse in the Company’s service ; some 
founded the original fanatical colony of Sitana in the Trans-Indus 
border country of the Kohistan, where they survive to this day. 
Whatever became of them, there was an end for all time of the 
baton in the knapsack for the swordsman of the Afghan hills. 
Within thirty years of the smashing of the Mahratta-Pindari 
terror the British were closing on the tribal border, and in forty 
years the red line was drawn hard and fast at the foot of the tribal 
foot-hills, barring the way to fortune. Ever since that time we 
have been sitting on the safety-valve, and it is smal] wonder if 
now and again there is an explosion. 

For the first decade or so after the curtain had been rung down 
on the Pindari drama, those of that community were well enough 
satisfied with their prospects in the Irregular Horse and such Govern- 
ment service as they could obtain. Those who take part in 4 
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meck accept gladly what remains. When we read of the spirit 
otsome of the old Hindustani Cavalry of the last fifty years of the 
Company’s Raj, it should be remembered that many of them were 
dither Border-born Pathans or their immediate descendants. Since 
those days the sitting on the safety-valve has blocked the natural 
yereditary outlet of a crowded people. Our service has given an 
honourable method of obtaining a living to tribesmen, with the 
small rewards and respectable position to which a native officer can 
attain; but it gives no chance for the man who is at the bottom to 
me out top by a turn of fortune’s wheel and his own daring— 
the which chance is dear to the thought of every Asiatic. In the 
dead level of British administration all goes with the dull precision 
ofa London suburb. Small wonder, then, that the more daring 
girits rebel. For them the life of a soldier and the position to be 
attained in the native commissioned ranks, whether in the regulars 
orin the levies, has small attraction. Exactly as, in the shires, you 
vil find some men who care not a rap for riding across country 
if they know for sure that there is good landing across the fence, 
s there are men on the Border for whom life has no zest if a life is 
not at the hazard. Only, across the Border there are more lads 
vith this turn of mind than are to be found in the villas of Merrie 
England. All of which brings us back to the same text, that the 
hills breed more than they feed, and that because they have done 
so for a thousand years and more there is bred a feeling of adventure 
which scouts quiet work abroad for the living that cannot be got 
on the hillside. 

This is the main issue, the peth ki bat in the pithy vernacular, 
or ‘law of the empty stomach.’ There are, however, many side- 
issues and by-products born of the centuries of the workings of 
Nature’s laws. There is the red line, across which a man may not 
cut his wife’s nose off and where no one will hand her back to the 
husband from whom she has fled. Bluebeard across the Border is 
avery real person. The eternal feminine fleeing from her irate 
lord is allowed within the British Empire to maintain her nose, 
the which is an everlasting and very proper grievance, no doubt. 
Then, again, all the world over, the old priesthood is against pro- 
gress. The mullah, jealous of his temporal power, is bitterly 
opposed to the foreigner and his enlightening ways, and preaches 
hatred to the kafir. ‘ Glory for all and heaven for those who bleed’ 
8 his cry as he rolls the drum ecclesiastic for the old faith and his 
priestly pay. Fortunately, the priest is only allowed to beat the 
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war-drum when it more or less suits the mood of the tribe, and 
gets short shrift if he is inopportune, so that there is some check 
in ordinary times on the church militant of Islam. The undisguised 
hostility of the mullahs is, however, a factor that is constant. 

Across the line the ways and habits of life are entirely different 
from what they are in British India, or even in Afghanistan itself. 
Within reach of the various governorships under the central 
authority, the Amir’s writ does to some extent run. The law is 
the law of the ever-ready sword and noose, cruel, unmerciful, and 
capricious, but still a law, with some profession of principle behind 
it. The Amir is a patriarch who is at all times open on principle 
to the petition of those in distress. Within the red line, the happy 
shirt-sleeve law of Nicholson and Herbert Edwardes and the 
Lawrences has perforce given way to lawyer’s law, irksome and 
unsuitable, but it brings peace and security of life and property. 
It is between these two laws in the mass of tumbled hills that 
the tribal element reigns unchecked. Some tribes own entirely the 
sway of their chiefs and elders. It was with tribes such as these 
that the famous Sandeman system was carried out with such 
effect by that strong man and his pupils. Where there was a 
recognised chief, Sandeman made him more so by moral and 
material help. In other portions of the Border, chiefs there are 
none and elders are bagatelle. Every man fights for his own hand, 
and owns little of law from any one. With such as these the 
representative jirgas are representative only in name, and cannot 
bind the tribe to anything unless the majority of the young men 
are with them. Of such democratic conditions, to a greater or 
less extent, are the Mohmands, the Afridis, the Masuds, and the 
Wazirs, firebrands all and fascinating scoundrels to boot. When 
one village is at feud with another, it would be quite usual for 
the children of one village to catch a toddler of the other, and, 
stretching his little weasand, sever it with a penknife in high 
glee, for of such is the trans-border. Generations of the struggle 
for life have made life of no account. 

If you live on the frontier in the autumn you will see the kafilas 
come in of those tribes further afield who have traded from time 
immemorial. They are largely of the great Ghilzai race who for 
several generations found an emperor for Delhi. Men tell you that 
Ghilzai means simply robber. Others, that it is Turki for men of 
the sword. Be that as it may, out of the highlands of Afghanistan 
they come without being Afghans proper, who are of the race of 
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the pearl that claim descent from one eighteenth in direct succession 
fom Saul. Semitic the Duranis or Afghans proper certainly are, 
from their names and their features and their title of the Ben-i-Israel. 
The Ghilzais, who are not Afghans, however, look equally Jewish, 
and one of their largest tribes is called the Suleiman Khel, or the 
ttibe of Solomon. They are to be seen each autumn coming down 
to British India by the Khyber or the Gomal by the tens of thousands, 
vith their camels and their families and their ox and their ass and 
werything that is theirs. The everything includes some remark- 
ably comely laughing lasses, and whole swarms of sturdy children, 
vho have learnt to turn cart-wheels for the British halfpenny. 
They come down the passes from the comparatively settled govern- 
nent of Afghanistan, through the tribal hills. As each Border 
tribe has a way of levying cess and toll at the sword’s point, the 
Ghilzais come armed to the teeth, and give a Roland for an Oliver 
ay day. Yet the tribes succeed in getting some geldt. It is the 
policy of the British to guard, so far as may be by corps of tribal 
nilitia, these great trading highways, and the policy has met with 
sme success. ‘This yearly exodus of the Ghilzais from the plateaux 
yond Ghuzni is done with much order. Tribe by tribe, clan by 
dan, sept by sept, they march to tuck of drum ; the headman, with 
amartini over his shoulder and a brass-bossed target on his back, 
strides at the head of his caravan. Behind on the camels, in 
lacquered litters, ride the comely women, and the children and the 
puppy dogs and the Persian pussy cats tied together and fighting. 
The comely lady of the last decade is not accorded a camel, but 
straggles behind, carrying the teapot, and privileged to collect 
fuel for the fire and catch the escaped camel. If tiresome and 
garrulous, she is left by the wayside, while the laughing ladies of 
the lacquered litters never seem to see their lot waiting them. At 
the British Border, arms are deposited till the return in the spring. 
The women and the old men form large camps within the Border, 
ad the men drift off to trade all over India. In former years 
tumbers went to Australia, and came back well-to-do and speaking 
Australian English as to the manner born. Now and again a white 
woman has come with them, and gone up in the lacquered litters 
toGhuzni. Whether they have stuck to the litters, or whether in 
dd age they will follow the fate of the others whose beauty has 
departed, does not transpire. The white race here too may 
succeed in asserting itself. 

; But the Powindahs, as these Ghilzai tribes are called, are not 
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the same as the tribesmen of the frontier hills, though to the casual 
eye there is little difference. All from Afghanistan except the 
Afridis have the same Jewish appearance, and. answer to the names 
of Moses and Abraham and Joseph and Jesus, and likewise are of 
the Circumcision. The Afridis are probably Aryan and possibly 
Rajput, and old Herodotus speaks of the Aproetae, in the hills 
round the Khyber, which to this day is the exact pronunciation 
that an Afridi has for hisown name. The sight of a Ghilzai caravan 
is probably the same now as it has been for many a thousand year, 
and to see this exodus is without doubt to see the chosen people 
as they appeared in the Sinai peninsula, for the East is a country 
that changes not when left to itself by the West. 

Now the actual condition of the Border tribes is puzzling, and 
may roughly be described as follows. It is well to follow the 
geography of the regions. We have the plains of Hindustan 
running level up to the Indus, for the Panjab is but the continuation 
of Hindustan. Then from the Caspian and the Sea of Aral vast 
plains run up at a higher elevation to meet them. Between the 
Oxus and the Indus the surface of the country, like the wrinkles 
in a bowl of porridge, has been crowded up and compressed till 
it has burst into the most difficult devil-sea of mountains in the 
world. From the plains and plateaux to the north and north-east, 
where have lain the crucible of the Aryan and many another race, the 
various rulers and invaders of historic India have swept down. 
En route they have peopled the various valleys left among the porridge 
hills. Over these people the rulers of the northern plateaux have 
gained and held sway in the wider valleys that were at all accessible. 
There have been emperors and rulers and princes in Khiva and 
Balk and Samarkand and Herat and Kandahar and Kabul. Never 
a ruler, however, has held the tumbled hills between the Kabul- 
Kandahar road and the Indus, for the reason that it is ill taking 
the breeks off a highlander. The ethnology of the tribes is 4 
puzzle. The mixture is very great. The Tartar and Moghul 
invasion and the hordes that followed with them swallowed up the 
smaller tribes, carried off their women, left settlements in the 
more accessible valleys, incorporated weak clans and invented 4 
genealogy for them. Afghanistan itself—that is, the present 
kingdom of Kabul, which for a recent generation or so has included 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat—contains many races. The term 
‘ Afghan’ has two accepted meanings : those who are Afghan subjects 
and those who are Afghan by birth. The same applies to some 
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extent to the inhabitants of Great Britain. The term ‘ English’ will 
now often cover Scotch and Welsh. But the Afghan proper is of 
the Durani race, fair-skinned, of Jewish appearance, and of the 
tircumcision, like most other Moslims. Since the days when 
Ahmed the Abdalli was able to possess himself of the loot that 
Nadir the Persian was bringing from Delhi, the Durani race have 
nled at Kabul and over such outlying provinces as they could. 
for many years Kashmir and the Peshawur valley were among 
thm. But neither Sikh nor Afghan nor British has ever ruled 
the hillmen between the Indus and the accessible valleys of the 
Kabul and Kandahar provinces. It is usual to speak of the hill 
tribes as Pathans, with a hard ‘th.’ They call themselves Pack- 
toons, or the men who speak Packtoo. The word ‘Packtoo’ is more 
ommonly known to us by its soft form, Pashtoo. The good 
Herodotus speaks of the Pactydae who inhabited the hills bordering 
m India. Many of these Pathan tribes, notably the Mohmands, 
lve half in Afghan territory, half in the Border hills. For many 
years the ownership of the Border hills was a moot point, and 
English and Afghan have tried to fix responsibility on each other’s 
government for outrage. The boundary known as the Durand 
ine was fixed after the Durand Mission. It partitioned spheres of 
influence, and thus minimised points of friction. The major 
portion of the Pathan tribes are within the British line. The 
administrative British line, where the Pax Britannica rules, is at 
the foct of the tribal hills, with a few exceptions. Some of these 
ttibes are Semitic, some Turki, some Aryan in race, with much 
admixture born of war and rape. Again, in Afghanistan there are 
many tribes whom one might call Pathan, and there are many of 
totally different race, besides the Jewish Duranis and the Turki 
Ghilzais. There are Tartar races like the Hazaras, who, except 
lor their extra height, resemble Gurkhas, and who speak the older 
form of Persian. The mass of the inhabitants of Afghanistan with 
whom we have to deal, however, speak Pashtoo, with Persian as 
the court language ; and it may be said roughly that while every 
Aighan is a Pathan, every Pathan is not an Afghan. 

It is the hill tribes of Pathans with whom all our fifty years of 
frontier expeditions and frontier policy have been concerned. 
They are emphatically our own to rule as best we can. North of 
the Khyber and the Mohmand tract we get away from the democrats 
and republicans to where the nobleman and the princelet hold sway, 
and where the exercise of the Sandeman method of rule, that of 
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trusting and stiffening local chiefs, is feasible. These are the 
small khanates beyond Swat and the land of the sons of Joseph or 
the Eusufzai. Through their valley lies the road to Chitral and 
the Pamirs, and the lower ones are rich with Graeco-Bactrian 
ruins, Graecian coins and carvings. These are the traces of a once 
widespread civilisation that has disappeared with the Moslim 
hordes that began with Mahmud of Ghuzni and Muhammad Ghori, 
both ruthless slaughterers and destroyers of all that was civilised, 
As you get up towards Chitral and round towards Gilgit there is 
trace of softer races, and possibly an old Greek strain, and every 
princelet will trace you his pedigree from Alexander—the which 
opens out a tale of Indian romance that cannot here be touched. 
Such is the Border at the foot of which we sit on the safety- 
valve, and watch the bubbling steam inside. The controversy 
rages at times as to what we are to do with it: if we are always to 
have the recurring frontier expeditions, and if we are to reach no 
finality. The answer is fairly clear. Our present policy towards 
them is no policy, but an expediency. Sir John Lawrence’s utter- 
ances as to the folly of pushing across the foot-hills was an expe- 
pediency, and he no doubt only meant it to apply exactly so long 
as the then conditions obtained. He would postpone the evil 
day when it should be necessary to administer the hill tracts. With 
a country recovering from the throes of the Mutiny, which had 
many of the aspects of a Civil War, and with a new army to be 
built, it was no time for unnecessary enterprise. The same counsels 
of expediency obtain to this day. No doubt had the cost of the 
successive frontier expeditions of the last fifty years been dreamt 
of other views might have prevailed—that no one can tell. This 
much is certain: that to take over the tribal countries within our 
boundary would be a business involving several years of occupa 
tion in force, would be very costly, and the country occupied would 
never yield a revenue to defray expenses. On the other hand 
there is no doubt also that the general cause of humanity would be 
bettered, and also that many of the folk would be glad to go to 
sleep at night with some reasonable certainty of not waking up to 
find their throats cut! Short, however, of taking over the country, 
with the certainty of long and difficult guerilla war at first, and 
some possibility of a jihad among all Mohammedans resulting, 
there is no other policy than that of sitting on the safety-valve. 
How often the boiler will boil over does depend to some extent 
on the actual acumen with which the local officers administer the 
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orders of government, and on the wisdom with which those orders 
are conceived. It does so depend, however, only in a limited 
degree, and it is the working of the law that the hills breed many 

and feed few that is at the bottom of it. From a purely strategic 

int of view it is admitted by all students of war that we ought 

to have the hills and the passes through them under settled control, 

but then never in the world has it been possible, even if desirable, 

to conduct policy entirely on a strategic basis. Which, therefore, 

is the real and the right policy to follow is a matter that only the 
wisest of heads can deal with. So long as the present arrangements 
are the most expedient, so long must we expect misbehaviour at 
times from the tribesmen, which, however unwillingly, we are 
obliged to punish by the only method available and understood 
of the tribes, viz. the punitive expedition. As during the last fifty 
years we have seen an exact repetition every decade or so of 
previous trouble, so may we expect it again. In the republican 
and democratic tribes, too, even where the mass of the clansmen 
do not wish to quarrel with the Sirkar, there are always masterless, 
daring men who will obey no law, and who raid on their own, often 
perhaps to try and embroil the tribe. It is always the object of 
the Border authorities to compel the tribe as a whole to keep these 
spirits in order, but the tribal authority is so weak that it is rarely 
able to do so for long. The unpleasant results of an expedition 
do for a time set the well-behaved to control the wolves’-heads, 
but they soon get slack, and many undercurrents get to work to 
counteract such resolutions. Sitting on the safety-valve means 
that the valve must be strong. The old method was the special 
Frontier Force, under the orders of the Civil Government. This 
force was immensely efficient for its own purpose. After some 
years it became a special part of the army proper, and has now 
been amalgamated with the troops of the line. The troops on the 
frontier are now the ordinary troops of the line taking this duty 
in turn. It must mean that while the individual efficiency in 
frontier work of the old frontier regiments must change, that of the 
rest of the army is improved. But on every frontier that deals 
with tribesmen there must be a semi-military force, under the civil 
authorities, that can deal with what are really police duties. A new 
frontier force has therefore sprung up, of what is called militia, 
doing largely what the old force used to do, with the striking force 
of the troops in the frontier cantonments behind them. The old 
Frontier Force was largely composed of men from within the British 
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Border, and was originally formed from the disbanded or about-to-be- 
disbanded troops of the Sikh Durbar at the termination of the 
second Sikh war. The present forc. is iargely local, eulisted from 
the clans themselves, much as was the original purpose of the 
Black Watch. They are fine corps, doing their work well, and they 
undoubtedly give employment to many of the tribal spirits who 
would find service in the regular army too irks: me and exacting. 
They have not yet stood a time of real trial, which may at any 
time follow the preaching of a religious war. 

In the meantime, while it is recognised that the present state 
of affairs cannot materially change for the better, and that frontier 
raids and punitive expeditions are inevitable for a long time to 
come, there is no doubt a new leaven slowly working. The numbers 
of trans-Border men that come into our service in the army and 
militia, the attendance at the frontier hospitals, the facilities of 
trading through the Border passes, and the gradual change that is 
coming over the people of the tribes who are settled within the 
actual Border, are having effect. The similarity of policy now 
adopted owing to the relations with the tribes all being under one 
Government is also slowly bearing fruit. The progress or change 
each year is imperceptible, but in the aggregate it is a definite 
factor. Counteracting this slow-working leaven of order and 
respect for order, an enormous set-back is likely to result from the 
immense trade in arms going on through the Persian Gulf. Breech- 
loading rifles are pouring into the tribal hills from the Afghan 
and Persian sides, and also ammunition. Firms in England bear s 
hand in the supply, and even inlay the locks of the rifles with 
Arabic texts from the Koran. It is good to shoot a neighbour 
from behind a rock with a rifle that has ‘ Glory be to God’ inlaid 
in brass on the lock. A useful by-product of all this is the excellent 
training that frontier troubles give the Indian Army, preventing 
it from eating its heart out. Manceuvres and training are excellent 
things, but the finest teacher of all is ‘ the flying bullet down the 
pass, that whistles shrill “ All flesh is grass.” ’ 

G. F. MacMuny. 






























UNDER A FOOL’S CAP. 


In everybody’s library, I suppose, there is a certain shelf—a cubby- 
hole—where certain books nestle. Not great books, epic or epoch- 
making, hallowed by time and hall-marked as standard, but little 
stray volumes, which have come there without letters of recom- 
mendation, without references, sometimes even without merit, but 
which one prizes, notwithstanding, more than all their fellows. 
Quite simple books they often are, and bearing on childhood—books 
that bring back, like the croon of an old song, some face, some 
place, some adventure of the earlier days : 
*Tis sometimes pleasant to rehearse, 
When twilight deepens out of day, 


The tinkle of a tiny verse, 
That whiled the noontide hours away. 


Tis sometimes pleasant to recall, 

The friends of yesterday, to-morrow, 
But that’s a pleasure—if at all— 

That borders very close on sorrow. 


So wrote J. K. Stephen, and, indeed, his own ‘ Lapsus Calami,’ 
though more widely known than most of its shelf-mates, has an 
honoured place in my cubby-hole. But there is another book of 
verse which I value more than all the others. ‘ Under a Fool’s 
Cap’ it is called—there are 139 pages of it, the author is Daniel 
Henry, junior, and it appears to have been published in 1884, by 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. There my knowledge of its history 
ends, and no bookseller has been able to secure another copy, but 
as nearly everyone browsing amongst my books seems sooner or 
later to single it out, it must have some charm of its own to others 
besides myself. 

The idea and plan of the book are, I think, unique. The author 
has taken twenty-four old, familiar nursery rhymes, which are 
printed in black-letter type at the head of the poems relating to 
them, and he has turned them, and moulded them, and amplified 
them to his own ends, whilst always maintaining the metre of the 
original, Although far from being parodies—as a matter of fact, 
they are the very opposite—they might well have been written 
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by an older, maturer J. K.S. There is the same lightness of touch, 
the same wistfulness, the same underlying melancholy. As Edmund 
Gosse once said of ‘ Cranford,’ ‘ there is a smile—with a sob in it. 

Daniel Henry, junr., has three methods of dealing with his 
nursery rhymes ; he either makes them the basis of a story, or he 
takes them as an allegory and gives the “ modern instance,’ or he 
simply continues and amplifies them. The last method is, perhaps, 
the most effective and successful of all, “My Lady’s Garden ’ being 
well-nigh perfect. First, in its black-letter type, comes the old 
twice-put question, with the old cryptic answer : 


How does my lady’s garden grow ? 
How does my lady’s garden grow ? 
With silver bells, and cockle-shells, 
And pretty girls all in a row. 


And then we learn the task of my Lady’s ‘ girls’; how, during 
the long summer’s day, they swing in the breeze like marguerites, 
and how, with night, comes the hour of their magic toil, when— 


They spread their faint green wings abroad, 
Their wings and clinging robes abroad, 
And upward through the pathless blue 
They soar, like incense smoke, to God, 


Who gives them crystal dreams to hold, 
And snow-white hopes and thoughts to hold, 
And laughter spun of beams of the sun, 
And tears that shine like molten gold. 


And when their hands can hold no more, 
Their chaliced hands can hold no more, 
And when their bells, and cockle-shells, 
With holy gifts are brimming o’er, 


With swift glad wings they cleave the deep 

As shafts of starlight cleave the deep, 

Through Space and Night they take their flight 
To where my Lady lies asleep : 


And there the maidens coil in a fairy crown above her bed and 
sprinkle her with their gifts. And that is the task of the pretty 
girls with their silver bells and cockle-shells, who grow like mar- 
guerites, and that is how the garden grows, and that is how my 
Lady herself grows—grows in such sorcery that, at her touch, 
sweet laughter blossoms, and songs unclose. 

The whole poem is one of exquisite fancy, and the thirteen 
verses of it are all beautifully wrought and without flaw. A dozen 
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other poems follow in the same vein, each one woven from some 
little clues in the rhyme-text above it. We sit with King Cole, 
as he fills his pipe and goblet, and we listen to his fiddlers as they 
play to him the burdens of Long-ago. We follow him back to 
the great, grim hall where, on lifted shield, a child was hailed as 
king; to the postern-gate where a lover kept his tryst; to the 
pageant where a maid became a queen. We follow him till the 
last of the songs is told, till the ash of his pipe is whitened, and the 
beaker drops from his grasp, and the dreams sink back, with old 
King Cole himself, into the night. 

We learn why Burnie Bee was warned, and why Bobbie Shafto 
did not come back from the sea. We welcome Dafiydown-dilly, 
when she brings April with her, and we would fain welcome Curly- 
locks, too. We are even introduced to Jumping Joan, and recog- 
nise her, with Mr. Daniel Henry as the Master of Ceremonies, for 
an old friend, though I must confess that, hitherto, she had always 
baffled me. I used to wonder if she was any relation to the Jump- 
to-Glory Jane of Mr. Meredith. The rhyme was always so mys- 
terious and yet seemed to mean so much : 


Hink ! Mink ! the old witch winks ! 
The fat begins to fry ! 

There is nobody home but Jumping Joan, 
Jumping Joan and I. 


And then Mr. Henry comes along, and peers behind the charred 
logs of my fire as they soften to plush, and gives a gentle call, and 
lo! out hops Jumping Joan and scrambles into my lap. And then 
what talks we have, and what old memories we gather in, and what 
odd nooks she finds in my brain! And her voice is so low, that 
no one but I can hear her. And now, in the darkening we sit, for 
all the world as if I had never forgotten her, till somebody comes 
with a lamp and then Hop! and she is back in the fire. 

Then, later, when the lamp too has burnt low, comes wee Willie 
Winkie, a strange visitor surely, for he is garbed in his nightgown 
and runs through the house, upstairs and down, without so much 
a8 saying, “By your leave’! But Willie Winkie is a busy little 
man and much-to-be-forgiven ; there are little bald heads to trim, 
and little mouths to fill with pearls, and many general repairs 
besides. There are little pupils to be taught—how to crow for 
toys, for instance, and how to clutch at pleasant beards. And there 
are reports to be received from baby friends, and if, when he hears 
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them, he learns that baby isn’t faring well, Presto! Winkie just 
stoops down, picks up baby and away—some think it dead—but 
Winkie knows better. He has made for some bleak home, un- 
blessed by any baby, and on the morrow there is much to-do about 
baby, newborn. So he runs, upstairs and down, till daylight comes, 
when he throws wide the shutters, and, with a ‘ Good-night, watch- 
man,’ flies off to blow out the stars. 

We are taught, too, why cheeses must be turned and why 
Little Boy Blue must sleep out his sleep beneath the haycock, 
though the cow’s in the corn and the sheep’s in the meadow. For 
Little Boy Blue is a dreamer of dreams, and the slumber that 
caused such havoc in the grain is but a low price, after all, for the 
silver melody of his horn. 

The last of this group of poems is ‘ Bell-horses.’ I had quite 
forgotten the old rhyme, till I met it again here : 


Bell-horses, Bell-horses, 
What time of day ? 

One o’clock, Two o’clock ! 
Three! and away. 


The verses to this are the simplest and most unpretentious in the 
whole volume, but there is a gallop to them, and a pretty old- 
fashioned sentiment as well. The Bell-horses are taking the 
scarlet Mail-cart to London, bearing, perhaps, great news of State, 


Up the hills, down the hills, 
Till the cart shrink 

To a faint dab of paint 

On the sky-brink. 


But down in the keep of their mail-cart lies a tiny love-note, ill- 
spelt and badly written, stiff of hand and thought, with the kisses 
marked by ink-blots, a note which to-night a lover will read and 
understand, and to-morrow, perhaps, will answer. Till then, till 
the chime of the Bell-horses rings out again, the hours will pass 
but slowly. 

Here Mr. Henry resigns his fancy’s freedom, he no longer allows 
his pen to carry him where it listeth, but sets out to weave a definite 
story out of the rhyme before him. Up to now he has been as a 
child with a piece of quicksilver, taking his rhyme, breaking it 
into a thousand sparkling pieces, running it up and down the 
surface of his imagination with many a dart and cantrip of whin- 
sical fancy, toying with it, spreading it, giving it rein, but always 
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bringing it back in the end to the same illusive, fugitive little morsel 
he began with. Now he has sterner work. There are stories, 
aye, and tragedies too, lurking behind the innocent catches, and 
Mr. Henry sets out to tell them with all the fire of the ‘ serious’ 
Hood. My edition of Hood, I must explain, is in two volumes, 
‘serious’ and ‘comic’ and the arbitrary partition occasionally 
shows unfortunate results, but none the less we know that Hood 
could be very grave and grim when he chose, and so can Mr. Henry. 
His poem on Margery Daw, for instance, is every bit as haunting 
as ‘ The Bridge of Sighs’ or ‘ The Song of the Shirt’ : 

See-saw ! Margery Daw ! 

Sold her bed to lie upon straw ; 


Was she not a dirty slut 
To sell her bed, and live in dirt. 


There is the raw material, there is the question to be answered, 
and Mr. Henry answers it for us. Why did she sell her bed ? 
Because Margery had been playing at see-saw on the tree of know- 
ledge and she had fallen, and now there was another life to consider. 
So Margery not only sold her bed, but ‘ the gown off her back and 
the shawl off her head,’ and thus she fed her brat. 


Till her all lay piled on the pawner’s shelf 
Then she clenched her teeth and sold herself. 


Poor Margery ! 


Not a sparrow falls, they say—oh, well ! 
God was not looking when Margery fell. 


It is not a pretty poem, perhaps, any more than ‘ The Song of the 
Shirt’ is pretty, but, on the other hand, Margery Daw is not the 
daintiest of nursery rhymes. It will be noticed that, for once, 
the original metre is abandoned. There is a similar story in 
‘Matthew, Mark, Luke and John’ only the subject of it is a child- 
waif of the streets. But perhaps the best written poem in the book 
is ‘The Little Old Woman under the Hill.’ Once, we are told, 
she was beautiful, as beautiful as Marguerite, till the same fate befell 
her and the same wooer came to her and led her to Shadowland, 
where she lost both her youth and her beauty. And now she is 
Just 

A queer little body, all shrivelled and brown, 

In her earth-colour’d mantle and rain-colour’d gown 


Incessantly fumbling strange grasses and weeds, 
Like a rickety cricket, a-saying its beads. 
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to hail King Cophetua and his bride ; the story of the Cat and the 
Fiddle, and what befell them in the mummer’s tent ; and the story 
of the Fine Lady, who rode to Banbury Cross, and what she found 
there. Lastly, there is the story of Little Blue Betty—you know 
the rhyme— 






Little Blue Betty lived in a lane, 
She sold good ale to gentlemen. 
Gentlemen came every day, 

And little Blue Betty hopp’d away. 






Well, Betty, so it appears, not only distributed ale to the gentle. 
men, but gave them all kisses as well, 





For Betty, with none of those foolish qualms 
Which come of inordinate singing of psalms, 
Thought kissing a practice both hearty and hale, 
To freshen the lips and smarten the ale. 









So Mr. Daniel Henry, very junior then, used to sit by the door 
of the inn, jealous as only a calf lover can be, a ‘ Byronic, elaborate 
frown’ on his face, till Betty brought him his favourite mug and 
wheedled back his young vanity. Perhaps it was to Betty that 
he wrote his first verses? But that was years ago, and when one 
day he returned to give a friendly nod to the old sign— 







The Inn was gone—to make room, alas ! 

For a railroad buffet, all gilding and glass, 
Where sat a proper young person in pink, 
Selling ale—which I hadn’t the heart to drink. 

















The remaining rhymes are treated allegorically, the most 
striking of them being ‘ Humpty Dumpty’ and ‘ The Old Man in 
Leather.’ Humpty Dumpty is no less a person than the Sphinx: 


Aeons sat on his huge calm brows, 

As sparrows perch’d on the pitch of a house ; 
Tempests crouch’d at his foot abash’d 

Like fawning hounds by the master lash’d. 


But now no nations come to hail him; his greatness has gone for 
ever. 


While on so much of the base as stands 
Worn by the tides of men’s lips and the sands, 
This is inscribed, in a cockney’s scrawl, 
Last and bloodiest gibe of all— 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 


And then there is the story of the Beggars who Came to Town, 
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The ‘Old Man in Leather’ is not only the longest but the 
subtlest poem in the whole collection. Even the rhyme that 






































Stary heads it has an esoteric flavour. : 
found 
know One misty moisty morning, when cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet an old man clothed all in leather ; 
He began to compliment, and I began to grin : 
How do you do ? and How do you do ? and How do you do ? again ! 
A strange old man surely, but I think I have met him before. 
In ‘Nature’s Vagabond,’ a cousin to the ‘Book of Paragot the 
4 Beloved,’ Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has given us Billy Rudd. Billy 
Ntle- 


Rudd, it will be remembered, was going to write a great History, 
s0 he took a little cottage in the country, and bought ten mighty 
manuscript volumes, and on the first page of the first volume he 
wote chapter one. But fishing and sleeping was easier work, so 
he fished and slept, and backed horses till money failed him, so 
that the History was never written. And the ‘ Old Man in Leather ’ 
loor is just another calf-bound volume like ‘ Billy Rudd’s,’ the book 


ate of the plans and the dreams of our lives, with chapter one written 
nd in copperplate at the beginning, and the rest a desert of empty 
hat pages. And sometimes, when the day is eloudy with us, he will 
ne jump out with his everlasting ‘ How do you do ?’ till we put him 


away on the topmost shelf again. 
That is the last of the nursery rhymes, and as I read them all 
again—I am sure that Daniel Henry, junr., would understand me 
—I think of an old bachelor, fingering some old toys, the flotsam 
and jetsam of a playroom. A rocking-horse, perhaps, or some tin 
+t soldiers or a box of bricks, forsaken years ago, but what a world of 
dreams went with them! What journeys were to be accomplished 
on the back of that horse! What fights were to be won at the head 
of those soldiers! What castles were to be built with that boxful 
of bricks ! 


in 


Violet ’s blue—Diddle, diddle ! 
Lavender ’s green. 

When I am King—Diddle, diddle ! 
You shall be queen. 


In good truth, a smile—with a sob in it. 
Norman Roe. 














THE OSBORNES.' 


BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dora West was trimming her hat. It was a straw hat that had 
cost a shilling or two when it came into her deft hands, and the 
trimming would only prove to have cost a shilling or two whenit 
became attached to the hat, and leaving the deft hands was put 
on to her extremely pretty head. But by that time the hat would 
certainly have become a very pretty hat. This she was explaining 
with great volubility to her friend. 

“You are rich, darling May,’ she said, ‘and in consequence 
your attitude towards hats is a little opulent and vulgar. I can 
put the feathers and the flags and the birds’ eggs in exactly thesame 
place as Biondinetti, or whoever it is who sells you hats.’ 

“No, not exactly,’ said Mary, with the quietness that real con- 
viction brings. She was quite certain about that point, and so 
did not care to shout over it. It is only when people are not cer- 
tain about what they say that they drown their want of conviction 
in arguments. Conviction always swims. 

Dora had several pins in her mouth, and so did not reply at once. 
In itself the pin-reason was excellent, and more excellent was 
the fact that she did not wish to reply, knowing the quiet truth of 
Mary’s conviction, especially since she could not settle the exact 
angle at which a very large white feather should be put. It pierced 
the hat, once inwards once outwards—that was Biondinetti all over, 
but where in Heaven’s name ought it to start from ? So she only 
made a little impatient noise with her lips, and even that was difficult 
since there was a danger of causing a pin to be sucked into her mouth. 
But she made it successfully. She poised the feather a moment, 

focussing its appearance against the hat. The effect produced 
by the impatient noise was sufficient to ensure her against any 
immediate reply. Then suddenly the inspiration came, and with 


' Copyright, 1909, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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a pair of tiny scissors she cut a strand or two in the straw and 
suck the quill feather through the holes. 

‘There,’ she said, ‘and you pay Biondinetti two guineas for 
doing that. I can’t, and I wouldn’t if I could. Austell wrote to 
me last week and said the swans were moulting, and I telegraphed 
—that cost sixpence and a little thought, instead of two guineas—to 
tell him to send me big wing feathers. He’s a dreadful ass, we 
all know that; but he had the sense to see I wanted feathers, and 
catch a swan and pluck——’ 

‘What a disgusting butcher,’ said May. ‘I don’t mean butcher, 
I mean vivisectionist.’ 

‘ And how do you think you get your feathers, darling ? ’ asked 
Dora. 

‘IT don’t know ; Inever ask. The hat comes from the shop.’ 

‘Then don’t ask now, because I will tell you. Your horrid 
shop has birds killed, and then plucks them. It does; you can’t 
deny it. Whereas with me the swan was just moulting, and 
Austell assisted Nature, which we all do. He caught its head 
ina landing net and it tried to peck, he says——’ 

Dora West stopped suddenly in the middle of these surprising 
remarks, and held out the hat at arm’s length in order to observe 
the effect of the feather. She had one of those enchanting faces 
that are overwhelmingly pretty for no particular reason. You 
could, if you chose, argue her prettiness away, by maintaining with 
justification that no single feature on it had warrantable claims. 
They were all passable, it is true, but it was not clear how it came 
about that the sum of them was so delicious. Her eyes were 
grey, and had nothing striking to recommend them, her nose turned 
up at the tip far too markedly to be able to claim beauty, and the 
mouth was quite certainly too large. Yet even allowing for the 

charm of her extreme youth and the vigour and vividness of her 
vitality, there was no accounting for the supreme prettiness that 
was there. So the sensible thing was to stop arguing and look 
at it again, or, moresensible yet, to say something that should make 
her laugh. For her laugh was the most enchanting thing of all ; 
then every feature laughed, there was no telling where it began 
or where it ended. May before now had declared that from quite 
a distance off, when Dora’s back was turned, she had in a ball 
toom seen she was amused because the back of her neck and her 
shoulders were laughing so much. 

‘Oh, Nature wants a lot of assistance,’ she went on. ‘She is 
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perfectly hopeless if you leave her to herself. Look at the flowers ‘Tt 

even, which are quite the nicest thing she does. Roses, for instance ; eamed 
all she could think of in the way of roses was the ordinary wild Because 
dog rose. I don’t say it is bad, but how paltry, if you have had Sheffiel 
simply millions of years to invent roses in. Then man comes along, 










































who is the only really unnatural being, and in quite a few years 
invents all the heavenly roses which we see now. Of course, Nature heaps 
did it, in a sense, but she did it with his assistance.’ wver 8ee 

* But why do you call man unnatural ?’ asked May. that a § 

‘Why? Because he saw at once how stupid Nature was, and people 
had to invent all the things that make life tolerable. He lit fires, quality 
and built houses, and made laws, and motor-cars, and shops, and protest 
—and boats and buttonhooks. Motor-cars, too; all that Nature ‘Oh 
could think of in the way of locomotion was horses.’ harange 

The feathers were inserted in absolutely the right place, and ‘T¢ 
Dora breathed a heavy sigh of satisfaction, put the hat down neaniny 
on the end of the sofa, hovered over the tea-table for a moment, Tam be 
and selected an enormous bun. is? 

*‘ And Nature gives us brains,’ she continued, with her mouth ‘Oh 
full, ‘and the moment we begin to use them, as I have been doing ally to 
over that hat, which is Biondinetti, she decrees that we shall be “the tl 
so hungry that we have to stop and eat instead. The same with And yet 
talking ; she gives us a tongue to talk with, and after quite a few are whe 
minutes talking makes us hungry too, and we have to use our tongue Ilove m 
to help us to swallow. Did you know you swallowed with your Bat the 
tongue, darling? I never did till yesterday. I thought I swallowed Dor: 
with my throat, but apparently the tongue helps. That’s why ‘Oh 
we can’t talk with our mouths full, as I am doing.’ ‘We 

May Thurston looked at the hat on the end of the sofa for awhile, rmarke 
and then transferred her gaze to her friend. ‘Ye 

“I don’t think I agree with you,’ she said. ‘ At least I allow wort of 
that many people don’t know what being natural means, but I merely 
think all the nicest people are natural. You, for instance, and me, her nos 


and Mrs. Osborne last night at her dance. Never before have I thile a 
seen a hostess really enjoying herself at her own ball. She stood hast nig 


at the top of the stairs and beamed, she danced and beamed ——’ Osborn 
“And never before have you seen a person like Mrs. Osborne them Ic 
dance,’ remarked Dora. washed 
‘Well, not often. Anyhow she enjoyed herself tremendously shields 
and was perfectly natural.’ “Oh 


Dora shook her head. | aslightl 
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‘It won’t do, darling,’ she said. ‘I allow that Mrs. Osborne 
hamed all the time and enjoyed herself enormously. But why ? 
Because everybody was there. Was she ever so much pleased at 
Sheffield, do you suppose, or wherever it was they came from ? 
{amsure she was not. But last night she was pleased because every 
duchess and marchioness who counts at all was there, as well as 
heaps that don’t count at all. She’s a snob: probably the finest 
wer seen, and by what process of reasoning you arrive at the fact 
that a snob is natural is beyond me. I agree that heaps of nice 
people are snobs, but snobbishness is in itself the most artificial 
quality of an artificial age. Snobs are the crowning and passionate 
protest against Nature——’ 

‘Oh well,’ said May in deprecation of this rather lengthy 
harangue, ‘I didn’t mean to rouse you, Dora.’ 

‘I dare say not, and in that case you have done so without 
neaning. But really, when you say that Mrs. Osborne is natural, 
lam bound to protest. You might as well say that your mother 
is. 

‘Ohno, I mightn’t,’ said May quite calmly. ‘ It would be simply 
ally to call mother natural. She only does things because they are 
“the thing.” She spends her whole life in doing “the thing.” 
And yet I don’t know——Oh, Dora, what very odd people women 
ae when they grow up! Shall you and I be as odd, do you think ? 
Ilove mother, and so do you, and we both of us love yours, don’t we ? 
But they are very very odd people.’ 

Dora gave a little shriek of laughter. 

‘Oh don’t,’ she said. ‘I want to talk about snobs a little more.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure you’ve often told me that mother was one,’ 
rmarked May. 

‘Yes, the darling; she is, isn’t she? She is the most delicious 
wrt of snob. A month ago she wouldn’t know the Osbornes, and 
nerely said, “‘ I have no doubt they are very honest people,” with 
her nose at the same angle towards earth as is the Matterhorn, 
thile a week ago she was clamouring for an invitation to the dance 
st night. In the interval it had become “ the thing ” to know the 
Qsbornes. My mother saw it was going to be “the thing” to know 
them long ago, and called at Park Lane almost before they had 
washed the white blobs of paint off the windows, or hung up those 
shields of heraldic glass on the stairs——’ 

‘Oh no, is there heraldic glass on the stairs ?’ asked May in 
slightly awe-struck tone. ‘I never saw it.’ 
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Dora, as her friend often declared, really did not always play fi 
fair. There had quite distinctly been the satirical note in her own &! 
allusion to the heraldic glass, but as soon as May reflected that in 
the appreciative reverence of her reply, Dora was down upon her 
at once. 

‘And why shouldn’t they have heraldic glass as much as your 
people or mine?’ she asked smartly. ‘They’ve got exactly a 
many grandfathers and grandmothers as we have, and there’s not 
the slightest reason to doubt that Mrs. Osborne was a Miss Parkins 
and Mr. Parkins’ heir, who, I expect, was far more respectable than 
my mother’s father, who drank himself to death, though mothe 
always calls it cerebral hemorrhage. Oh, May, we are all snobs, 
and I’m not sure the worst snobbishness of all isn’t shown by those 
who say they came over with William the Conqueror or wer 
descended from Edward the Fourth. Probably the Osbornes didnt 
come over with William the Conqueror but were here long before, 
only they don’t happen to know who they were.’ 

‘I know, that is just it,’ said May calmly. ‘ They don’t know 
who they were, and yet they put up their coats of arms.’ 

Dora looked at her friend in contempt. 

“I suppose you think you have scored over that,’ she said. 

‘Not in the least. I am only pointing out perfectly obvious 
things.’ 

‘Then why do it?’ said Dora. ‘ What I am pointing out ar 
not perfectly obvious things. At least they appear not to be to 
you. The whole affair is a game: stars and garters and anceston, 
and coats of arms are all a game. Oh, I don’t say that it im't 
great fun. But it is absurd to take it seriously. What can it 
matter to you or me whether great-grandpapa was a peer or a boot- 
black ? It only amuses us to think that he was a peer. And ifit 
amuses Mrs. Osborne to think that Mr. Parkins had a coat of 
arms at all, why shouldn’t she put it up in the hall window? And 
since, as I said, she was the only child, of course she quarters with 
the Osborne arms. It’s one of the rules. I believe you are jealous 
of them because they are richer than your horrid family.’ 

Nothing ever roused May except a practical assault upon het 
personal comfort, and Dora seldom attempted to do so. It was 
invariably hopeless, and the present attempt only added another 
to the list of her failures. 

‘I think that is partly true,’ said May. ‘ Idon’tsee why common 
people should have the best of everything. They only have to 
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AYS play § invent & button or a razor, and all that life offers is theirs. I think 

her own § is deplorable, but it doesn’t make me angry any more than a wet 

1 that in § day makes me angry, unless I am absolutely caught in the rain with 

1pon her anew hat. As to coats or arms and things, I think it is rather 
nt to know that one’s grandfather was a gentleman.’ 

Dora waved her arms wildly. 











as yo 

soli ‘But he probably wasn’t!’ she screamed. * Mine wasn’t. 
ore’s not He was the wicked one, you know, and did awful things. Much 
Parking  vorse than Mrs. Osborne’s probably ever dreamed of. Mrs. Osborne’s 
ble than geat-grandfather would certainly have cut mine, if he had had the 
mother jg cuance——’ 

I snobs @ ‘He wouldn’t have had the chance,’ remarked May. ‘ And 
ry those iso Mrs. Osborne herself would cut nobody, who would—would 
ot were  lnd lustre to her house. Oh, Dora, let’s stop. It isn’t any good. 


You are a democrat, and a radical and a socialist, and really it 
doesn’t matter. Besides I haven’t seen you for—oh, well, nearly 
twenty-four hours. What has happened ?’ 

Dora got up. 

‘I don’t think I can stop,’ she said. ‘ Because I want to know 
vhat you really think about certain things. Two heads are better 
thn one, you know, even when mine is one of them. Oh, by the 


\bvious @ way, Austell has let Grote to the Osbornes. They have taken it 

for seven years from the end of July. It was mother’s doing, 
wut are My I think. I——Oh, May, you may call me a radical and a socialist 
be to ad anything else you choose, but I can’t quite see Mrs. Osborne 
estors, jy there. She'll fill it with plush. I know she will. After all, I 
isn’t @ xpect mother is right. I suppose it is better to pay some of your 
can it @ debts, and have other people putting plush monkeys into your house, 
. boot. # than go on as Austell has been doing. I expect I should be just the 
id if it @ sme if he was my son instead of my brother. It doesn’t seem to 


matter much what one’s brother does, as long as he doesn’t wear 
his hair long, or cheat at cards. But I dare say it’s different if 
he's your son.’ 

Dora gave a great sigh, and was silent. In spite of that series 
of statements which had led May Thurston, quite reasonably, to 
m her ¥ all her a radical and a socialist, there was some feeling within her, 
it was J lather more intimate, rather more herself, that made her dislike 
nother J the idea of the Osbornes living in Grote, which had always been her 
home. Family finances, especially for the past two or three years, 
mmon | had been precarious, and though her mother had a jointure that 
ve tof Would enable her and Dora to live quite comfortably in her house 
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in Eaton Place, and at the little bungalow at Deal, it had heen 
necessary before now to let the house in Eaton Place during the 
months of the season, and live at Deal, and to let the bungalow at 
Deal (it was of the more spacious sort) during August and September, 
and encamp, so to speak, in a corner of Grote. For Jim Austell, 
her brother, it could not be denied, was not a person who could 
possibly be described as dependable. His mother had made the 
most prolonged attempt to describe him as such, but without success, 
and she had at length seen the futility of clinging to Grote, a huge 
Jacobean mansion with an enormous park. In the latter, being of 
sandy soil, a public golf links had been started, which brought in 
£192 a year, while neighbouring farmers grazed their beasts on other 
portions. The total receipts, however, about paid for the flower 
beds and the trimming of the exquisite bank of rhododendrons 
that grew round the lake, and after a year or so of trial, the scheme 
had been pronounced financially unsound, and for the last six months 
the place had been in search of a tenant. Austell had hoped 
that his well-known skill at bridge and his knowledge of horses 
might save him from the extremity of letting it. In this he had 
been disappointed ; they had but contributed to the speed at which 
it was necessary to do so. 

All this, which was part of the habitual environment of Dora’s 
mind, part of the data under which she lived, passed through it 
or was presented to it, like a familiar picture, in the space of the sigh 
that concluded her last speech. It was no longer any use thinking 
about these things ; Grote had been let to the Osbornes, the bunga- 
low at Deal had also been let for August, and till September she and 
her mother were going to ‘ live in their boxes.’ After all, they had 
done that, as everybody else had, often before, and for much 
longer periods than one month, but it was the first time that they 
had been compelled to live in their boxes with no house (except 
Eaton Place in August) to flee unto. And, at this moment the 
change struck Dora. For week after week before now, she had 
stayed with friends, knowing (though not thinking of it) that all 
the time there was home behind it all. True, now that Grote had 
been let, it would have been possible to live in the bungalow at 
Deal, but the latter had been let while the former was still uncertain, 
and Dora suddenly felt a sense of homelessness that was not quite 
comfortable. In two weeks from now they went to the Thurstons’, 
then there were three more visits, then, no doubt, if they chose, 
many more visits, but there was nothing behind; there was no 
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home. Meantime the Osbornes grabbed homes wherever they chose, 
they built a palace in Park Lane, they took Grote from her own 
impecunious family, and as Mrs. Osborne had told her mother 
st night, Mr. O. had a fancy for a bit of stalking for self and 
friends in the autumn, and had taken a little box up in Sutherland. 
the, however, was going to settle down at Grote at the end of the 
gason, and did not intend to go North. There had been badinage 
over this, it appeared, between her and Mr. O.; and he threatened 
her with an action for divorce on the grounds of desertion. And 
Dora felt much less socialistic and far more inclined to agree with 
May on the iniquity of common people having all they wanted simply 
because they invented a button. If only she could invent a button. 

Dora, as has already been seen, was apt to be slightly discursive. 
She had one of those effervescent minds to which every topic as 
it comes on the board instantly suggests another, and in half a 
dozen sentences she was apt to speak of half a dozen totally different 
things, each in turn being swiftly abandoned for some fresh and 
absorbing topic which each opened up. She had begun a moment 
before with telling May that she wanted her advice, and before that 
was asked or offered—before, indeed, the subject on which it was 
desired was so much as mentioned—she had darted away afresh, 
posing, dragon-fly fashion, in the direction of Grote, and the 
letting of it to the Osbornes. The Osbornes, indeed, had been the 
connecting link, and now she went straight back wid the Osbornes 
to the point from which she had started. 

“Yes, I want your advice, May,’ she repeated, ‘ or I think I do. 
It’s quite serious, at least it’s beginning to be quite serious, and 
there are so many dreadfully funny things connected with it. Yes, 
Mr. Osborne has asked leave to call upon Mother this afternoon at 
six, and it’s half-past five now. Oh dear, oh dear! I suppose he 
found out in a book that that sort of thing was done a hundred years 
ago, and he wishes to be correct. The Osbornes are absolutely 
correct, if you think of it. Everyone went in to supper in the right 
order last night, which never happens at any other house I have 
ever been to, and where does he get those extraordinary good looks 
ftom? Oh, I don’t mean Mr. Osborne—how can you be so silly ?— 
but him. Yes, I’m telling it all very clearly, aren’t I? so I hope 
you understand. Perhaps Mrs. Osborne was a beauty once; you 
can’t tell.’ 

That May perfectly understood this extraordinary farrago of 
observations said less for her powers of perspicacity than it might 
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have been supposed, for Dora was not alluding to any new thj 
but to a subject that had often before been mentioned between 
them. And Dora went on still discursively but intelligibly. 

‘It’s coming to the crisis, you see,’ she said. ‘ Mr. Osborne’s 
call on mother is of a formal nature. He is going to ask permission 
for Claude to pay his addresses tome. He will use those very words, 
unless mother says “ yes” before he gets so far. And then I shall 
have to make up my mind. At least, I’m not sure that I shall; 
I believe it’s made up already. And yet I can’t be sure. May, 
I feel just like a silly sentimental girl in an impossible feuilleton, 
He thrills me, isn’t it awful? But he does. Thrills! I dont 
believe any boy was ever so good-looking. And then suddenly, in 
the middle of my thrill, it all stops with a jerk, just because he says 
that somebody is a very “ handsome lady.” Why shouldn’t he 
say “handsome lady?” He said he thought mother was such 
a handsome lady, and I nearly groaned out loud. And then I 
looked at him again or something, and I didn’t care what he said. 
And he’s nice too. I know he’s nice, and he’s got excellent manner, 
and always gets up when a lady, handsome or not, comes into the 
room, instead of lounging in his chair as Austell does and all other 
young men nowadays, except a few like Claude who aren’t exactly 
our sort. And he’s kind and he’s good. Am I in love with him! 
For heavens’ sake, tell me.’ 

Dora paused a moment and then took a cigarette from a box 
that stood on the mantelpiece, and lit it. She never smoked 
cigarettes ; she only lit them, and the mere fact that she lit one 
was indicative of extreme absorption in something else. 

*“ You’re engaged, May,’ she said, ‘so you ought to know. Else 
whatis the use of your being engaged? What do you feel when that 
angel Harry comes into your room ?’ 

May could answer that quite easily. 

‘Oh, I feel as if it was me coming into the room,’ she said, 
“I feel as if I wasn’t in the room, since you put it like that, unless 
he was.’ 

The conversation had been flippant, enough till this moment; 
though as a matter of fact Dora, being inconsequent by nature, 
often gave the note of flippancy when she was in earnest. Both of 
the girls, in any case, were quite serious now. And out of the 
depth of her twenty years’ wisdom May proceeded to draw a bucket- 
ful for Dora, who was only nineteen. 

“Oh, I expect you are in love,’ she said. ‘ At least I expect 
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ou are feeling as if you were. I understand perfectly about the 
brill, though it sounds so dreadfully Family-Herald when it is said. 
But one does thrill. I believe that thrill is a pretty good guide. 
[don’t usually thrill ; in fact I never had thrilled till I saw Harry. 
But I always thrill at him. I suppose all girls feel the same when 
they fall in love. I suppose people on bank holidays thrill when 
they change hats or eat winkles. Weare allcommon then. At least 
you may call it common if you choose. I don’t see why you 
should. It’s It.’ 

‘ You haven’t told me about me,’ remarked Dora. 

Mey Thurston shifted her position slightly. It was not done 
with any idea of manceuvre. She was the least dramatic of girls, 
and she only shifted because she felt a little uncomfortable. It 
was new to her also to take the lead; Dora usually strode ahead. 

‘I can’t advise you about things of that sort,’ she said. ‘I’m 
dd-fashioned, you see——’ 

‘Oh, are you, darling?’ murmured Dora. ‘ Nobody would 

have guessed it.’ 

‘But I am over things like that—old-fashioned and romantic. 
Ithink love in a cottage would be quite ideal, not because a cottage 
isideal—I would much sooner not live in one—but because love is. 
And, oh, Dora, I can just advise you not to marry him unless you 
atein love with him. I dare say heaps of girls make very nice 
sensible marriages, where there’s lots of money, and where they 
both like the other, but you do miss such a lot by not falling in love. 
You miss—you miss it all.’ 

Dora scrutinised her friend for a moment, her head a little 
on one side, with something of the manner of a bright-eyed thrush 
listening for the movement of the worm that it hopes to breakfast 
on. 

‘But there’s something in your mind, which you are not saying, 
May,’ she remarked. ‘I can hear it rustling.’ 

‘Yes, there are just two little things that make me wonder 
whether you are in love with him. The first is you said you were 
sure he was good. That is no reason at all. You don’t fall in 
love with a person because he’s good. You esteem and like him— 
or it’s possible to conceive doing so—because he’s good, but you 
don’t love him for that reason.’ 

Dora gave a little squeak of laughter. 

‘Oh, May, you are heavenly,’ she said. ‘ But surely it’s an 
advantage if your promesso is good.’ 
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‘ Oh, certainly, but nobody in love stops to think about that,’ 
“Isee. Well, what is the second thing that makes you wonder ?’ 
May looked at her with her large serious blue eyes. 

‘What you said about being brought up with a jerk in the 
middle of your thrill when he spoke of a handsome lady. As jf 
it mattered! Yet somehow it does to you, or it would not bring 
you up with a jerk.’ 

* And you think it doesn’t’matter ? ’ asked Dora. 

* Of course not if you love him; and if you don’t, in the name of 
all that is sensible, don’t marry him. That sort of marriage is 
called sensible, I know. It is really the wildest and most awful 
risk.’ 

Dora stared. 

* How do you know ? ’ she asked. 

“Of course I know, simply because I’m in love with Hany. 
Fancy being tied to a man for life without that! Gracious, it’s 
nearly six, and he was to call for me at home at six.” 

‘Oh, you can keep him waiting ten minutes,’ said Dora. ‘ We've 
only just begun to talk about the great point.’ 

May shook her head. 

“I could keep him waiting,’ she said, ‘ but I couldn’t keep myself. 
I must go. Darling, I long to hear more, only you see I can’t stop 
now. Come and see me to-morrow morning. I shall be in till 
lunch time.’ 

Dora shrugged her shoulders, not in the least naturally, but of 
design. 

‘I think it’s a pity to fall in love then, if it makes one so selfish,’ 
she remarked. 

“No doubt you are right, darling. Good-bye,’ said May. 


It was, as May had said, close on six, and in anticipation of Mr. 
Osborne’s arrival Dora removed herself from the little fore-and-aft 
drawing-room which looked out in front through two windows on 
to Eaton Place, and at the back through one on to the little square 
yard behind the house, and went upstairs to her bedroom, taking 
the hat with one swan feather fixed in it, and the other still unplaced 
with her. But even the hat, though in this extraordinarily inter- 
esting condition with regard to its trimming, failed at the moment 
to make good any footing in her mind. It was not that hats were 
less interesting than before (especially to the maker and wearer) 
but that during this last month something else had grown infinitely 
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more interesting than anything else had ever been; the standard 
of interest possible in this world, which Dora found so full of enchant- 
ing things, had been immeasurably raised. Her life hitherto 
had been brilliantly full of surface brightnesses, but it seemed to her 
now as if life, the sunlike spirit of life, which shone with so con- 
tinuous a lustre on her, struck the surface of her self no longer, 
but penetrated down into depths that she had not yet dreamed of. 
There in those depths, so it seemed to her, she sat now, while on 
the surface, so to speak, there floated all the pleasant and humor- 
ous and friendly things of life. The hat she held in her hand 
floated there, dogs swam about them and flowers sparkled, May 
Thurston was there and friends innumerable. But as in the 
exquisite picture of the birth of Eve by Watts, a big photograph of 
which hung over her bed, it was as if all these were but a skin, a rind 
which even now was peeling off her, showing beneath the form and 
the wonder of the woman herself. 

She sat in the window-seat, and the hot air of the tired afternoon 
streamed slowly and gently in, just lifting and letting lie again the 
bright brown of her hair. Outside, the hundred noises of the busy 
town mingled and melted together, and seemed to her to form, even 
as the blending of all colours forms the apparently colourless white, 
a gentle hush and absence of noise. Rousing herself for a moment, 
and consciously listening, she could detect and name the ingredients 
of it. There was the sharp clip of horses’ hoofs, the whir of motors, 
the chiding of swifts, the agitated chirp of sparrows over some doubt- 
ful treasure of the roadway, the tapping of heels on the hot pavement, 
the cool whisper of cleansing from a watercart, and the noise of 
news being cried round the corner. But all these were blended 
together and formed not confused noise but quietness, and from 
the quietness of her face, and the immobility of her hands which 
were usually so active, you might have guessed that she was tired 
or bored, and found this hour pass heavily. But a second glance 
would have erased so erroneous an impression ; there was a smoulder- 
ing brightness in her eye, and ever and again a little trembling 
at the corners of her mouth which might develop into a smile, 
or equally easily, almost, be the precursor of flooded eyes. 

For the last month now she had had moods like this, when 
she dived down from the froth and effervescence of her surface 
mind and sat below in deep and remote waters. It was not that 
she had lost the power of living on the surface, for this afternoon 
with her friend she had been quite completely there, until towards 
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the end of their talk she had felt that she was being beckoned down 
again, and knew that when May left her she would sink into these 
depths that till lately she had not known existed. Yet the path 
that had led to them had been quite natural ; all her life she had 
above all things loved beauty, whether of waves or birds or sunsets, 
or human beings. Thus it was without any sense of a strange 
or unusual thing happening to her that she had admired frankly 
and expectedly the dark merry face of this young man. He had 
taken her in to dinner once or twice, he had danced with her a half 
dozen times. And then, suddenly and quite unexpectedly, he 
belonged to the surface of things no longer as far as she was concerned. 
Something smote at her heart, and the flowers and birds peeled 
away like rind as from Eve when she was born, and the woman 
shone within. 

And, indeed, there was little in all this to wonder at, for in spite 
of crabbed and cynical proverbs about beauty being only skin-deep, 
it remains and will remain to those who have eyes themselves 
the wand of the enchanter. No doubt the enchantment can be 
made without the wand, but when eyes are keen, and blood is 
young, how vastly more easily is the enchantment effected with 
the aid of that weapon. And Claude to her thinking, before ever 
she even wondered if she was falling in love with him, was certainly 
not without the wand. He was dark, a potent colour to her who 
was so fair; hair nearly black grew low and crisp on the forehead, 
and eyebrows quite black met above his brown eyes. Then came 
the lean smooth oval of his face, a mouth rather full-lipped, and a 
squarish chin. Often before he spoke, especially if he had, as not 
infrequently happened, some rather determined remark to make, 
he jerked his head a little back and put out his chin. It was a 
gesture of extraordinary decision, and ‘ Oh,’ said-Dora to herselt 
now, as she thought of it, ‘I do like a man to know his mind.’ 
The same signs of knowing his mind were visible, too, in his move- 
ments. He never strayed about a room, or leaned against anything. 
If he purposed to stand_up, up he stood ; if he wished for support, 
he sat down. But as far as Dora had seen, he seldom wished for 
support ; those rather long thin limbs and boyish figure appeared 
remarkably capable of supporting themselves. He moved quickly 
and with a certain neatness that was attractive ; once—these tiny 
details were important in making up her impression of him—she 
had seen him strike a match in a windy place to light his cigarette, 
and one quick stroke had kindled it, and his thin brown fingers 
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made a cavern for it, in which it burned unwaveringly as in a room. 
And he could dance, really dance, not slop about in a crowded 
ball-room, with an avoidance of collision which was really magical, 
and without—doubtless these things were all of the surface, but 
they caused the whole image to sink down with her into those 
depths—without having to mop his face when they stopped, which 
in general was not before the music stopped. 

Suddenly from the combined quietness of the noises outside a 
sound detached itself and made itself very clear to her ear. It was 
a motor just preparing to start from somewhere close below her in the 
street, and Dora, feeling instinctively somehow that this was signi- 
ficant to her, got up and leaned out of the window. Her instinct 
was correct enough ; a short broad man with an extremely shiny 
top-hat was just stepping into the big Napier car that stood at her 
mother’s door. Even as she looked out the chauffeur nipped into 
his place again, and in answer to the footman’s inquiry she heard 
Mr. Osborne say ‘’Ome,’ quite distinctly. Then he lifted his 
shiny hat and carefully wiped the top of his bald head. Upon which 
Dora had, no doubt in reaction from her really serious half hour of 
thought, a slight fit of the giggles. 

But the giggles soon stopped—they were but of the nature of 
coming to the surface to breathe—and she was already beginning to 
sink back towards the depths again when there came a tap at her 
door and her mother entered. 

Lady Austell,was very tall, and one felt at once that there was 
not the slightest doubt that she was not a countess; it seemed 
somehow far too suitable a thing to have really occurred. But in 
the endless surprises of this world, in which everything uncon- 
jecturable happens, and everyone is what he should not be, the 
ideally fit thing had occurred, and a countess she was in spite of the 
obviousness of the fact that she must be. That she was dowager 
was no less easy a guess, for though eighteen years had elapsed since 
her husband’s death, there was something about her dress—a little 
strip of crape insertion in the violet of her gown, it may be, or the 
absence of any jewels except an amethyst cross, or at other times 
a cap very Dutch and becoming with a riband of black in it that 
sat loosely on her abundant hair—that suggested—though it did not 
notify, widowhood. These insignia, it must be noted, she did not 
wear simultaneously, but there was no day on which one at least of 
them or others like them was not present. No doubt also her man- 
her gave confirmation to the impression conveyed by her dress, 
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for it was one from which all exuberance had departed, though it 
. suggested and reminded you (like a clear sunset) that a brilliant 
day had preceded it. Her voice also was rather faint and regretful, 
the voice of a widow with an unsatisfactory son and an unmarried 
daughter. But those who knew her best had in their minds the very 
distinct knowledge that it was difficult if not impossible to silence 
that faint voice, or make it say anything different from what it had 
already said. Lady Austell, when her views were in conflict with 
those of others, never said very much, but she never changed her 
tune, nor indeed ceased faintly chanting it, until the opposition 
had been borne down by her quiet persistence. As for the regret- 
fulness of which her gentle accents were full, it may have been 
composed of grief for the fact that others, not she, would eventually 
be obliged to yield. 

It will be seen therefore that Theresa Austell was an instance the 
more of the undoubted fact that people as well as things are not 
what they seem. She seemed, until you knew her quite well, to 
live uncomplainingly but regretfully among the memories of dead 
and happier years, whereas, when your acquaintance with her 
ripened, you would find that she lived with remarkable keenness 
in the present, and kept a stern and unwavering eye on a live and 
happier future. She appeared to be soft, gentle and helpless; 
in reality she was remarkably capable of taking care of herself, 
and though like ivy she appeared to cling to others for support, 
her nature was in truth that of the famous ivy that grew on the 
new mansion in Park Lane; it could stand upright with perfect 
ease, and was of metallic hardness. Adversity—for she had not 
had a very happy life—instead of breaking her, had tempered her 
to an exceeding toughness ; what had been at the most soft iron was 
now reliable steel. 

She gave a faint wan smile at Dora as she entered. 

‘I thought you would be here, dear,’ she said. ‘ Your Aunt 
Adeline has telephoned to know if we want her motor. We can 
have it till dinner-time and it will then take us to her house. I 
knew you liked a drive, so I thanked her and said “‘ yes.” ’ 

This was merely another way of putting the fact that Lady 
Austell wanted a drive and also wanted to talk to Dora. But her 
method of putting it sounded better, and was very likely quite true. 
Dora did like a drive, and since her mother knew it, that might 
possibly have been the reason why she accepted Aunt Adeline’s 
offer. But Lady Austell’s next reason (though she had already 
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given reason sufficient) was not so probable. ‘ A drive will do you 
good, dear,’ she said faintly. ‘ You look a little fagged out and 
le.’ 

Dora had learned not to dispute points with her mother. Though 
in general she was so full of discursive volubility, she was always 
rather silent with Lady Austell, of whom, in some way that she 
scarcely understood herself, she was considerably afraid. But 
that again was typical of the effect her mother produced on people ; 
those who knew her but slightly thought she was the least formid- 
able of women, but the better she was known the more she was 
feared. Often Dora argued to herself about the matter; she knew 
that she was not afraid of anything tangible her mother could 
do to her; she could not beat her or starve her, or ill-treat her, and 
it must have been her mother’s nature of which she was afraid. 
The feeling was analogous to a child’s fear of the dark; it fears 
not what it knows of, but the unknown possibilities that may lurk 
therein. It cannot say what they are; if it knew it would possibly 
cease to fear them. 

Dora got up at once. 

‘ Yes, I should like a drive,’ she said. 

‘Then put on your hat, dear,’ and Lady Austell’s pale 
melancholy eyes fell on the half-trimmed straw. 

‘Another hat, Dora?’ she asked. ‘I should have thought 
what you had would have lasted you till the end of the season.’ 
And at the words Dora’s pleasure in her new hat fell as dead as 
Sisera at Jael’s feet. Nobody could kill pleasure (though quite 
innocent) with so unerring an aim as Lady Austell. 

‘Tt didn’t cost twopence,’ said Dora. ‘Jim sent me up the 
feathers from Grote.’ 

Lady Austell looked at the straw with an experienced eye. 

‘It is very cheap for less than twopence,’ she remarked. ‘The 
only question is whether it was necessary. Then you will join me 
down below, dear? I have a note to write, and we may as well leave 
it instead of posting it.’ 

This was illustrative of the cause that had made May say that 
when women grew up they were very odd people. Lady Austell 
would unfalteringly drive through miles of odious roads to deliver 
a note rather than post it, but would on the same day drive to 
Oxford Street (a two-shilling fare in a hansom) in order to purchase 
what she would have paid sixpence more for round the corner. She 
was the victim of the habit of petty economy, in pursuit of which 
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passion—one of the most fatal—she would become a perfect spend- 
thrift, casting florins and half-crowns right and left in order to 
save pennies. She took great care of the pence and the half-crowns 
presumably took care of themselves, for at any rate she took no 
care of them. But when other people’s expenditure was concerned, 
she took care of it all. 

The note that had to be left (which concerned cessation of 
subscription to a library in Leicester Square) caused them to 
traverse the lengtli of Piccadilly, and to retrace it, before they could 
leave the jostling traffic and turn into the Park, and it so happened 
that in this traverse of the streets, the month being mid-July, and 
the hour the late afternoon, Lady Austell had been almost inces- 
santly occupied (though, by her own word, she disliked all conven- 
tionality) in smiling sadly and regretfully, as was her manner, at all 
the people she knew, and bowing (without a smile) to those who 
appeared to know her. Somehow her smile, even when it was most 
gracious and welcoming, always suggested to the person on whom 
it was bestowed that something had gone wrong with his affairs, 
and Lady Austell knew and was most sympathetic, so that Mrs. 
Osborne (seated in a landau that bobbed prodigiously, owing to 
the extreme resilience of the springs that came from her husband’s 
workshops) receiving one of these, felt certain for a moment that 
Mr. O.’s mission that afternoon had not prospered until she remem- 
bered that she had seen Lady Austell smile like that before. Soon 
after, walking gaily eastward, came Austell, whom she had thought 
to be still in the country, and on whom she bestowed a glance of 
pained wonder, closely followed by Claude, looking in spite of the 
heat of the day extremely cool and comfortable in a straw-hatted 
suit. Dora did not see him; she was at the moment smiling vio- 
lently at some one who did not see her. Then the motor checked 
for a moment at the gates of the Park, slid forward again into the 
less populous ways, and Lady Austell, abandoning the duties of 
recognition, did her duty to her daughter. As usual she began 
a little way off the point so that she could get well into her stride, 
so to speak, before you saw that she was going anywhere in particu- 
lar. This was asettled policy with her ; it assured, in racing parlance, 
a flying start instead of a start from rest. * During the drive down 
Piccadilly she had been arranging her thoughts with her usual 
precision ; she knew not only what she was going to say, but how 
she was going to say it. 
She gave a little sigh. 
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‘What sermons there are not only in stones,’ she said, ‘ but in 
streets. And, do you know, dear, when one drives down Piccadilly 
like that and sees all sorts and conditions of men and women 
jostling each other, what strikes me is not how different people are, 
but how alike they are. All the differences ’"—she was getting into 
her stride now—‘ which we think of as so great are really so infinitesi- 
mal. Real differences, the things that matter, do not lie on the 
surface at all. I think our tendency is to make far too much out 
of mere superficialities and to neglect or discount those traits and 
qualities which constitute the essential differences between one man 
and another. Don’t you think so, dear ?’ 

The ingenious Latin language has certain particles used in asking 
questions, one of which, the grammarian tells us, is used if a negative 
reply is expected, another if the reply is expected to be affirmative. 
Lady Austell, speaking in the less rich language of our day, could 
not make use of these, but there was something in her intonation 
quite as effective as nonne. Dora, without question, found herself 
saying ‘ yes.” 

‘I’m so glad you agree with me, dear,’ went on her mother, ‘ and 
I am sure you will agree with me also in the fact that, this being 
so, we should try to judge people, or rather to appreciate them, 
by the true and inner standard, not by the more obvious but less 
essential characteristics that we see on the surface.’ 

Lady Austell’s voice sank a little. 

‘If one may say so without irreverence,’ she said, ‘how God 
must laugh at our divisions of classes. We must look like children 
arranging books by the colour of their cover instead of their contents, 
We class all sorts of noble and ignoble people together and call 
them gentlemen, neglecting the only true classification altogether.’ 

It was evident now to Dora that her mother had got’an excellent 
start, and she could see what she had started for. There was no 
need for reply, and Lady Austell, having favoured a passing friend 
with a smile that was positively wintry in its sadness, proceeded : 

“Such a good instance of what I am saying occurred to-day, 
dear,’ she said. ‘Mr. Osborne called on me at six, as I think I 
told you he was going to do, and for the first time perhaps I fully 
saw what true delicacy and feeling he has, and how immensely 
these outweigh any of those things which we hastily might call 
faults of manner or breeding. It is the same with her, kind excellent 
woman that she is. What a priceless thing to inherit all that 
kindness and sweetness of nature.’ 
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Lady Austell was flying along now; the race, so to speak, wag 
clearly a sprint. Dora merely waited for her to breast the tape 
She proceeded to do so. 

‘He came on a subject that very closely concerns you, deal 
she said, ‘ and lize a true gentleman he asked my permission before 
allowing any step to be taken. Can you guess, dear ?’ 

Dora, as has been said, stood considerably in awe of her mother, 
but occasionally a discourse of this kind, which she felt to be entirely 
insincere, roused in her an impulse of the liveliest impatience, which 
gave sharpness to her tongue. 

“Oh dear yes,’ she said. ‘The truly delicate Mr. Osborne 
asked if Mr. Claude might pay his addresses to me. I expect he 
used just those words. I hope you allowed him to, mother.’ 

Lady Austell’s manner was always admirable. She appeared 
not to notice the sharpness of the speech at all. She laid her neatly 
gloved hand on Dora’s. 

‘ Ah, my dearest,’ she said. 

She looked at her with her sad blue eyes, eyes that always looked 
tender and patient, even when she was disputing a fare with a cab- 
man. ‘I am sure you will be very happy, dear,’ she said after a 
pause. ‘He is the most excellent young man; everyone speaks 
well of him. And, my dear, how good-looking! A perfect— 
I forget the name.’ 

Dora had a momentary tendency to giggle at the anti-climax of 
this. But she checked it, and again her impatience rose to the 
surface. 

‘ Adonis?’ she suggested. ‘But are not good looks one of 
those superficial things which we rate too high ? ’ 

‘ Ah, you mischievous child!’ she said. ‘ You make fun of all 
Isay. 1 will send a note to Mr. Osborne to-night, for I told him I 
should have to speak to you first. You will make him very happy, 
Dora, and you will make somebody else happier. Shall we turn?’ 


(To be continued.) 





